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Paengaaen WOOD’S campaign for 


the Presidential nomination 
rests fundamentally upon what he 
has done. The signal success of his 
administration in Cuba, his leader- 
ship in the organizing of officers’ 
training during the years preceding 
the war, and his efficiency in the 
execution of every duty that has de- 
volved upon him constitute a very 
respectable claim to support. But a 
candidate, either for nomination or 
for election as President, is judged 
not only by what he has done but 
quite as much by what he says. In 
response to a formal request by the 
New York Tribune, General Wood 
has answered the question “What do 
you regard as the most important 
issues of the Presidential campaign?” 
in two columns of utter banality. If 
he had said in a few words that he 
regarded it as premature, or for any 
reason unwise, to define the issues at 
this time, the answer might have been 
disappointing, but it would not have 


been ridiculous. To talk about 
twenty things, and say nothing worth 
while about any of them, is a desolat- 
ing performance. It would not take 
many exhibitions of that kind to put 
General Wood out of the running. 


R. HOOVER, if he should be nom- 

inated at Chicago, will have one 
specific advantage that will make 
great play in the campaign. All the 
candidates will doubtless talk about 
cutting down the enormous expenses 
of the Government, but Hoover is the 
one man whose promises on that sub- 
ject will be taken at anything like 
par. Not that others may not be 
equally sincere, and also fairly able; 
but bringing down the vast structure 
of governmental expense is a task 
which calls for much more than sin- 
cerity and fair ability. The public 
has been too often disappointed, in 
the States and in the nation, to put 
more than a very faint trust in the 
expectations aroused by even the 
most well-meaning pledges of econ- 
omy. The prospect of a budget sys- 
tem, now very favorable, is an en- 
couraging element, to be sure; but no 
system will automatically work out 
the great task before us. In the field 
of administration and codrdination, 
in the field of scientific adjustment of 
ways and means, Mr. Hoover is a 
master. It is coming to be recog- 
nized, too, that Government expendi- 
ture is a not inconsiderable factor in 
the high cost of living. The candi- 
date who embodies in his own person 
a real pledge of improvement in this 
vital matter will have a preferential 
standing with the voters which it will 
take mighty solid claims on the part 
of his opponent to overcome. 


NE of Senator Johnson’s man- 
agers states that he is “author- 
ized to say for the Senator that it is 
not intended to let him be nominated 
for a hitching-post.” Whether the 
contemptuous designation of “hitch- 


ing-post” is justified or not, Mr. John- 
son is quite right in declaring that he 
wants the Presidential nomination or 
nothing. The Vice-Presidency is in 
fact an office of very great impor- 
tance, for experience has but too 
often taught us that the succession 
to the Presidency is not a merely 
theoretical attribute of it. The nom- 
inee for Vice-President ought to be a 
man of Presidential calibre. But by 
the same token he ought to be a man 
whose candidacy is in keeping with, 
and not in contrast to, that of the 
head of the ticket. The very worst 
thing that the Chicago Convention 
could do wovid be to make its 
ticket a “good Lord, good Devil” 
combination. 


ERESY-HUNTING liegislation at 
Albany may have one conse- 
quence which will put the New York 
lawmakers into the class of those who 
build better than they know. They 
are doing their best to discredit 
the existing political institutions of 
America, but it is quite possible that 
their performance may result in giv- 
ing an unexpected “boost” to one of 
the most essential of those institu- 
tions. The bills which are designed 
to exclude the Socialist party from 
the official ballot, and to disqualify 
the individual members of that party 
from holding public office, appear 
quite clearly to collide with the civic 
rights guaranteed to all citizens by 
the Constitution of the State of New 
York. If those two bills are passed, 
there can be very little doubt that the 
courts will promptly and emphatic- 
ally make waste paper of them, and 
then won’t it be delightful to see what 
the radicals will have to say about 
that fossilized remnant of medizval- 
ism, the American judiciary! 


LOYD GEORGE and Millerand 
are fighting a duel at San Remo, 
with their Italian and Belgian col- 
leagues in attendance as witnesses. 
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Opportunism is pitted against con- 
sistency, each buttressed with an 
equal amount of sagacity. The 
tactician of expediencies has found a 
strong antagonist in the Frenchman, 
who stubbornly refuses to join him 
in his living from hand to mouth. 
Lloyd George looks a day, Millerand 
a generation, ahead, and confronted 
with so widely different perspectives, 
they will hardly succeed in viewing 
in the same light the objects of their 
common observation. The policy 
towards Germany is one, the treat- 
ment of Turkey is another. A year 
ago Lloyd George used the threat of 
an economic blockade to meet the 
danger of Spartacism in Germany; 
to-day he has recourse to it again as 
a preventive against a militarist re- 
volt. France always insisted, and 
still insists, on the necessity of mili- 
tary coercion to repress any attempt 
on Germany’s part to violate the 
peace terms she has signed. In the 
Turkish problem French suspicion of 
British aims is at the bottom of the 
dissension. As to the chief puni- 
tive measures to be taken the two 
Premiers seem to be in perfect agree- 
ment, but the question how to deal 
with the new situation that will arise 
after the signing of the treaty 
threatens to prove a source of fresh 
discord. 


“CYUBSTITUTES for cocktails” the 

disappointed hard drinker would 
doubtless call the little sallies into 
the emotional which are now so 
plentiful. Warm regard for Bolshe- 
vism, which is insinuated here and 
there by decorous people, is the most 
peculiar phase of this outburst. It is 
not explained by the confused in- 
formation coming from Russia. It 
springs from the heart and the im- 
agination. The overthrow of the 
Tsar’s Government let loose an idea 
of brotherhood which proved to be 
all too stimulating to many mortals. 
Somehow, somewhere Liberty was to 
set up its residence on earth, and the 


tyranny practised by the Bolsheviks . 


has not been quite able to destroy 
the vision. One recalls the lookers- 
on at the festival of the Romanticists 
during the few decades after the 
French Revolution. Pantisocracy, 


Shelley’s new plan of government, the 
dreams of the Schlegels thrilled in 
those days the hearts of many who 
had no intention of practising the 
new proposals for living. From these 
they merely extracted a heady sort 
of vicarious experience. If there is 
haunting beauty to be found in the 
Bolsheviks’ order of government, we 
pray that some artist may perpetuate 
it in verse or fiction so that the emo- 
tional in man may worship it at a 
distance instead of, as now, flirting 
dangerously with it as a possible in- 
gredient of our democracy. 
ie is difficult these days not to be 
the bedfellow of a radical, espe- 
cially the sentimental radical. As a 
liberal, you may be constantly fight- 
ing his views, and yet as you confront 
the various practical issues of the 
day, there he is by your side. You 
opposed the Treaty in the form in 
which it came from Versailles, and 
so did he—but for a different reason. 
You have a kindly feeling for Mr. 
Hoover, so has he. You think that 
the five Socialists should not have 
been excluded from the Albany As- 
sembly, so does he. You disapprove 
of giving soldiers the bonus, he does 
too. Yet the more he is with you, the 
more you are against him. For you 
realize how dangerous is his propa- 
ganda, which, in the name of liberal- 
ism, is seeking not only to prevent 
the return to power of reactionary 
forces, but to wipe out those preroga- 
tives of the individual which have 
been the cornerstone of our democ- 
racy. The situation is one which re- 
quires all good Americans to have a 
real reason, and not merely a vague 
feeling, for the politics which they 
espouse. 


i ee movement to put the men of 
the nation into overalls discovers 
at the outset one grave disadvantage 
—the first step, and one which bids 
fair to cost more and more, is the pur- 
chase of a suit of overalls. Denim, 
being made of cotton, is not cheap 
now, and by the time the ingenuity of 
tailors has had oprrtunity to con- 
spire with the natural vrnity of man 
a really natty suit of overalie will cost 
almost anything you choose tu ay. 


If the weather is warm enough to 
wear the new garment in lieu of a 
suit of alleged wool, well and good; 
cotton is the only wear for hot 
weather. But if the overalls are 
worn in the old-fashioned way over 
one’s ordinary clothes, economy sick- 
ens and dies. There is more to be 
hoped from a general consent to go 
on wearing old clothes. Possibilities 
in that direction have not yet begun 
to be realized. The patched suit, the 
battered hat, the quite impossible 
shoes have not yet appeared. Let 
them come forth. The business de- 
mands courage, but it need involve 
no lowering of morale. The spirit of 
the summer holiday will put us 
through, the spirit which delights to 
honor the camper whose sartorial 
ruin is most nearly complete. It is 
not necessary to make this the occa- 
sion for the upbuilding of an elab- 
orate clothes philosophy, though 
there may accrue to society some in- 
direct benefits from anything which 
will remind both those who, formerly 
ill-dressed, are now at least expen- 
sively dressed and those who, accus- 
tomed of old to go well-clad, now hold 
their patch a badge of honor, that 
clothes do not make the man. What- 
ever benefit accrues will be chiefly to 
the individual, who thus has it in his 
power to save a little money for 
something else, and who in many 
ways will profit through having the 
advantage of this particular bit of 


economy brought strikingly to his 
mind. 


ANOTHER army that has not de- 

mobilized with the cessation of 
major hostilities is the Salvation 
Army. They go marching on, and, 
that they may march the better, they 
are planning to ask the public, in 
May, for ten million dollars. To 
make up this sum a good many pen- 
nies will have to rattle into the old 
tambourine, but a good many pennies 
are needed if such enterprises as the 
recently dedicated Memorial Train- 
ing College in the Bronx are to be 
successfully carried forward. Be- 
yond doubt, the pennies will be forth- 
coming in a sufficient abundance. 
The Salvation Army has made good. 
The immortal cruller proclaims it. 


_ 
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Success, however, is not without its 
perils, and the Salvation Army might 
profitably ponder the history of the 
Friar movement, which, though it is 
a matter of some eight hundred years 
ago, still carries a lesson that is worth 
heeding. 


WEDEN’S experiment with an ex- 
clusively Socialist Cabinet will be 
watched by her neighbors with in- 
tense interest. The Socialism of the 
new Ministers is of that moderate 
type which during the war did not 
refuse to share the responsibility for 
the Government with the liberal 
party. The political crisis, which put 
an end to the codperation of the entire 
left, was brought on by the friction 
between Liberals and Socialists over 
the municipal taxes bill proposed by 
the Socialist Minister of Finance 
Thorsson. Hjalmar Branting’s ac- 
ceptance of the King’s request to 
form a new Ministry was the logical, 
though not generally expected, solu- 
tion of the crisis. Branting’s pro- 
gramme, as outlined by him to a 
correspondent of the Associated 
Press, has little of the revolution- 
ary in it. Socialization of certain 
branches of production and commerce 
is, of course, a plank in his plat- 
form, but the question will first be 
thoroughly investigated by commit- 
tees composed not entirely of friends 
of such social legislation, but also of 
able men of other opinion. He wants 
the Parliament to determine to what 
extent the development or evolution 
of the country shall go in accord with 
the Socialist programme. Without 
the Liberals’ support the Socialists 
will not be able to realize their leg- 
islative plans. It remains to be seen 
whether Branting’s moderation can 
resist the pressure from the left wing 
of his party which, if Minister Thors- 
son’s taxation schemes should be de- 
feated, will demand, as they openly 
declare, the dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment and new elections so as to ob- 
tain an absolute Socialist majority in 
both Chambers. “This Government 
is for the whole of the people and not 
a party government,” said Branting 
to his interviewer. The Premier’s 
more radical comrades will put his 
impartiality to a severe test. 





R. MIRZA’S communication on 
the Anglo-Persian treaty, which 
appears in our correspondence col- 
umns, combines with an expression of 
distrust in England’s sincerity a just 
appreciation of the cultural task 
which the English-speaking people 
perform. The Persian nation has a 
great history, and is, for the part it 
played in the distant past, entitled to 
the respect due to culture and age. 
But former greatness, the traces of 
which are preserved in its monu- 
ments, lays obligations on the people 
which it has failed to fulfill. The 
peasant and the fellah are in a miser- 
able plight, and the men in power are 
ready to barter their own honor and 
their country’s freedom for money. 
In a country where high and low are 
thus demoralized the right of self- 
determination should be applied with 
the greatest caution. For the deter- 
mining factor would be the small in- 
telligentsia from which the backshish- 
taking Cabinet members are re- 
cruited, and the peasant’s and the 
fellah’s lot would remain just the 
same. English supervision of the 
government, though humiliating for 
the educated class, may redound to 
the welfare of a larger portion of the 
people than would benefit by absolute 
political independence. We do not 
defend the treaty by which Great 
Britain, contrary to the spirit of the 
League of Nations Covenant, has 
gained control of Persian affairs, but 
disapproval of the course taken 
should not make us blind to the ad- 
vantages which may be won at the 
goal. 


IGRATORY birds are no longer 

at the mercy of the most lax 
State legislation, or absence of legis- 
lation, with which their habits may 
bring them into contact. The Su- 
preme Court has handed down a de- 
cision sustaining the migratory bird 
act, passed by Congress in 1918. This 
act put into effect, with suitable pen- 
alties, our treaty with Great Britain, 
negotiated shortly before, for the pro- 
tection of birds whose seasonal move- 
ments involve both British and 
United States territory. The law was 
attacked by authorities of Missouri, 
on the ground that it interferes with 


the sovereignty of the State and the 
property rights of its citizens. The 
decision is an important victory for 
the policy of wild life conservation, 
and clears the field for whatever Con- 
gressional action may still be neces- 
sary to protect migratory birds from 
extinction on American soil. 


XTERMINATION of any form of 
bird life not positively harmful 
is becoming more and more repug- 
nant to right-thinking people; but 
when it threatens the most beautiful of 
all birds, just because they are beauti- 
ful, the wrong is greatly aggravated. 
Add to this the most revolting cruelty 
in the methods by which extermina- 
tion is being accomplished, and it 
might seem that nothing could delay 
the adoption of preventive measures. 
But where both feminine fashion and 
selfish financial interests are involved, 
the problem is not so simple, as we 
have learned from the long fight 
necessary to secure such protective 
legislation as has been adopted in our 
own country. In England, just be- 
fore the war, Sir Charles Hobhouse 
had pushed to the committee stage 
in the House of Commons a bill to 
restrain what the Spectator de- 
nounces as “the barbarous and 
grossly uneconomic trade” in bird 
plumage for millinery purposes, but 
the stress of war legislation crowded 
the matter out. The fight has now 
been renewed, through bills intro- 
duced into the House of Commons 
by Colonel Yate, and into the House 
of Lords by Lord Aberdeen, with an 
apparently fair chance of favorable 
action. At present London is the 
great feather market of the world, 
and about the best the interests in- 
volved can say by way of defense is 
that if the trade is driven from Eng- 
land, it will go to Paris and Amster- 
dam. One recalls the defense which 
Cowper put into the mouths of the 
slave traders long ago: 


Besides, if we do, the French, Dutch and 
anes 
Will heartily thank us, no doubt, for our pains. 


The editor of the Spectator suggests 
that women who wear the feathers of 
the albatross should read “The An- 
cient Mariner” once a year, to develop 
a duly haunting sense of remorse. 
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“The Review’ and 
the Treaty 


N R. JAMES M. BECK’S letter in 

the Review for April 10 has 
brought out several interesting letters 
which appear in our issue of to-day, 
some upholding and some opposing 
Mr. Beck’s view of Senator Lodge and 
of the treaty. One of our correspond- 
ents makes a point concerning the 
whole position of the Review through- 
out the treaty debate which is worthy 
of special attention. He complains 
that our treatment has not been 
“definite and clear’ and has been 
lacking in a “large conception” of 
the subject. We freely admit that 
there is a great deal of truth in this 
criticism. But we do not feel that we 
have anything to apologize for. 

From beginning to end there has 
been in our mind one dominant 
thought. The world was in the pres- 
ence of a situation of such appalling 
gravity that any language that could 
be applied to it would fall short of 
the reality. To bring to bear upon it 
the united wisdom and good will, the 
united power and resources, of the 
leading nations of the world was from 
the start, and is to-day, the supreme 
need of the hour. If anyone had pre- 
dicted on the day of the armistice 
that division of opinion in the United 
States was going to result in inter- 
national paralysis extending over a 
period of eighteen months or two 
years, and that at the end of that time 
our country would still be in the non- 
descript position that now confronts 
us, he would have been pronounced 
a ridiculous pessimist. But if, in 
some way, people had become con- 
vinced that there was real danger 
of such an outcome—that, in fact, 
this thing was sure to happen unless 
we got together on some practicable 
basis—what would have been the at- 
titude of men of sense upon the ques- 
tion? Can there be any doubt that 
they would have stood together as 
one man and insisted that a way be 
found to avert such a calamity? 

“Large conceptions” are very well 
in their place. But there are times 
when that is truly the largest concep- 
tion which centres itself upon the 


practical need of the moment. Mr. 
Wilson had been feeding the world 
on the East wind of his large con- 
ceptions, with practical results that 
there is now little joy in contemplat- 
ing. Then came the “100 per cent. 
Americans” of the type of Borah and 
Johnson, with their large conceptions 
of America, the hem of whose gar- 
ment must not be soiled by any touch 
of obligation to work in concord with 
other nations to save the world from 
chaos. Mr. Wilson’s large conception 
was to the effect that by a stroke of 
the pen all the nations of the world 
could be brought immediately into 
Utopian harmony. Mr. Borah’s and 
Mr. Johnson’s large conception was 
that that same stroke of the pen 
would reduce America to a state of 
servile dependence, a condition in 
which her best blood was to flow on 
Old-World battlefields at the behest 
of a council of foreign statesmen. It 
was a small conception, perhaps, that 
both these views were the product of 
an inflamed imagination. It was an 
uninteresting view to hold that the 
League Covenant was neither the 
herald of the millennium nor the 
doom of liberty. But to one who 
did hold it, nine-tenths of the dis- 
putes upon which the great flood of 
oratory and argument has been ex- 
pended were matter of indifference 
in comparison with the supreme need 
of practical action. 

That supreme need the Review has 
recognized from the beginning. The 
one reservation that it has felt to be 
important to make in the Covenant 
was that relating to Article X. Upon 
the exact definition of the obligation 
which that Article imposes, with and 
without the proposed reservations, 
and of the degree of obligation which 
we ought to be willing to accept, 
we have, to the best of our ability, 
repeatedly expressed our views. We 
have regarded nothing else in the 
way of reservations as vitally neces- 
sary, and have said so. 

What we have regarded as vitally 
necessary is that President and Sen- 
ate should get together on any basis 
that was possible. It must be remem- 
bered that before the treaty was com- 
pleted the two points chiefly insisted 
on by objectors to the original form 


of the Covenant were that our partic- 
ipation should be terminable upon 
short notice, and that the Monroe 
Doctrine should be safeguarded. In 
the treaty as submitted, both these 
points had been conceded; in a form 
open, indeed, to some objection, but 
surely the slight modification required 
offered no fatal obstacle to the adop- 
tion of the treaty. With these points 
covered, and with Article X inter- 
preted or modified by a reasonable 
reservation, there was nothing in the 
Covenant which, in a dispassionate 
view, furnished occasion for patriotic 
alarm—unless, indeed, such alarm 
was justified by any form of League 
whatsoever. Borah and Johnson 
were fundamentally opposed to any 
League; their position, whether right 
or wrong, was a perfectly intelligible 
and respectable one. The Lodge posi- 
tion, on the other hand, was one that 
made mountains out of molehills; and 
we saw little profit in applying a 
microscope to the molehills. 

The great question before the na- 
tion, from first to last, was this: Was 
there any possible way of putting the 
treaty through without danger to the 
future of the country? Mr. Wilson 
had—very wrongly in our judgment 
—made the League Covenant part of 
the treaty. To reject the Covenant 
and save the treaty was absolutely 
out of the question. It only remained 
to consider whether any reservations 
which Mr. Wilson and the Allies 
might reasonably be asked to accept 
would suffice to make the treaty 
safe for America. Borah and John- 
son have consistently answered this 
with an emphatic No. The Repub- 
lican “‘mild reservationists” answered 
it with a distinct Yes. Mr. Lodge has 
all along been virtually saying both 
Yes and No. It is true that on the 
face of the record he stands opposed 
to the “irreconcilables” and in favor 
of acceptance with reservations. We 
believe that in fact he has been de- 
sirous of such acceptance. But he 
has not made the country feel that 
he was sincerely devoted to that ob- 
ject. Probably at least half the 
people who applaud what he has done 
are thankful to him not because he 
has modified the Covenant, but be- 
cause in their opinion he has de- 
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stroyed it. Not for one moment has 
he made the country feel that he re- 
garded the adoption of the treaty as 
an object of supreme moment. Yet 
nothing would have been easier, if 
such was really his conviction, than 
to make it perfectly clear to all. Had 
he done so, he would have had behind 
him the overwhelming support of 
public sentiment. 

The country has never sympathized 
with President Wilson’s position that 
the Covenant must be adopted with- 
out the dotting of an i or the cross- 
ing of at. Had Mr. Lodge made it 
plain from the start that there 
were certain definite and reasonable 
changes that he wanted, but that if 
these were made he and those who 
followed him would be heart and soul 
for the treaty, he would have put the 
President into an absolutely unten- 
able position. Mr. Wilson’s obstinacy 
might have been proof against even 
such a situation; but the blame would 
have rested squarely and exclusively 
on his shoulders. Mr. Lodge has pre- 
sented the figure not of a great cap- 
tain leading his forces towards a clear 
objective, but of a guerrilla chief 
harrying his opponent by a series of 
haphazard manceuvres, and winding 
up at the end in a position dictated 
by chance rather than by design. In- 
deed, at the close, he presented the 
queer spectacle of matching the 
President’s insistence that not an i 
should be dotted nor a t crossed, by 
his own insistence that unless every 
i was dotted and every t crossed just 
as he had done it the treaty could not 
be allowed to go through. 

An intense conviction that the 
League of Nations is a bad thing, root 
and branch, is full justification for 
the position of the irreconcilables. 
And a conviction far less extreme 
would in ordinary times justify an 
indefinite amount of hesitation or ob- 
struction. But in the situation of the 
world as it was at the close of the 
great war, and has continued ever 
since, all considerations of  re- 


mote possibilities of evil shrink into 
nothingness alongside the stupendous 
evils that have come, and that will 
continue to come, through our failure 
to take our place alongside the other 
great nations in the restoration of 


settled conditions in a distracted 
world. To discuss the treaty as 
though it were a fresh proposal, upon 
which every one could seek to engraft 
his own views of what is theoretically 
best, is to substitute for the duties of 
statesmanship the exercises of a de- 
bating society. There is no little re- 
semblance between the clamor for 
perfection in the treaty and the 
clamor of the pacifists during the war 
for an exact definition of its aims. 
The business during the war was to 
make war; the business after the war 
was to make peace, and gradually to 
restore the world to a normal condi- 
tion and a normal state of mind. If 
anybody can see in the minutiz of 
the various minor reservations an ob- 
ject as important as that, he is quite 
welcome to the enjoyment of his 
“large conception.” As for ourselves, 
the bigness of the immediate duty 
has quite dwarfed any interest we 
might otherwise have taken in the 
intellectual disputations to which 
those minutiz have given rise. 


Governor Smith’s 
Opportunity 


HAT seemed at the opening of 

the session of the New York 
Legislature to be a hasty act of folly 
has proved to be the precursor of a 
series of deliberate violations of the 
first principles of American liberty. 
Four bills, all of them bearing the 
name of Mr. Lusk, chairman of the 
Senate Legislative Committee, and 
aimed at the suppression either of So- 
cialistic teaching or of Socialistic ac- 
tivity in the political field, have been 
running a triumphant course in the 
Legislature. Two of them have been 
passed, and there is no doubt of the 
speedy passage of the other two. It 
rests with the Governor to decide 
whether these bills shall actually dis- 
figure the statute-book of the State 
of New York, at least with the con- 
sent of its chief executive. 

No greater opportunity for an act 
of courage, and of signal importance 
to the future of American institu- 
tions, has presented itself to any 
American Governor in many years. 
What evil genius has taken posses- 


sion of the Legislature, and impelled 
it to the adoption of a course repug- 
nant to the deepest feelings of every 
man who knows what civil liberty 1s, 
we can not undertake to determine. 
But we feel confident that a ring- 
ing word from Governor Smith, as- 
serting the inviolable principles of 
freedom and the fundamental rights 
of citizens in a republic would meet 
with an enthusiastic response, and 
break the spell under which the 
bulk of the members of the Legisla- 
ture have been following the lead of 
a few shallow politicians. 

It requires no legal learning, nor 
anything but an ordinary sense of the 
spirit of our institutions, to realize 
the sinister nature of these bills. But 
fortunately the Bar Association of 
the City of New York has a standing 
committee whose duty it is to report 
on the character of proposed legisla- 
tion of importance. This committee, 
consisting of nine eminent lawyers, 
chosen, of course, with no reference 
to any such question, has registered 
its unsparing condemnation of the 
bills. Of the education bills, the com- 
mittee says: 

These bills may be aptly described as bills 
to Prussianize the educational system and the 
intellectual activities of the State of New 
York, although it may well be doubted whether 
the late Imperial German Government, de- 
stroyed by the over-development of its regu- 
latory powers, even in its heyday ever perpetu- 
ated such a frank and undisguised attempt at 
casting into a rigid mould the thought and 
intellectual development of its subjects. 

The essential feature of one of the 
education bills is that which forbids 
the operation of any school, or the 
giving of a course of instruction on 
any subject, except under a license 
from the Board of Regents, which 
license shall not be granted unless 
the Regents are satisfied that the in- 
struction proposed will not be “detri- 
mental to the public interest.” The 
obvious consequence of this, as the 
Bar Association committee says, is 
that the members of that board are 
to be permitted to suppress any and 
all opinions with which their precon- 
ceived ideas do not correspond. The 
other education bill empowers the 
Commissioner of Education to revoke 
the certificate of qualification of any 
teacher in the public schools if, in 
his opinion, the teacher is not “loyal 
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to the institutions of the United 
States and of the State and laws 
thereof.” And upon the exercise of 
this blanket power of indefinite pro- 
scription no check is placed, since 
there is no provision for a hearing 
on proceedings for the granting or 
for the revocation of a certificate. 
The two political bills are even 
more extraordinary in their charac- 
ter. One of them excludes from the 
definition of a party under the Elec- 
tion law any organization which ad- 
vocates “principles, doctrines, or poli- 
cies” that “tend, if carried into effect, 
to the destruction, subversion or en- 
dangering of the existing govern- 
men-s of the United States and of the 
State of New York, and of the rights, 
privileges and institutions secured 
under such constitutions.” The other 
bill makes ineligible to public office 
any person who is a member of such 
organization. There is evidently no 
limit to the possibilities of this 
proscriptive decree. There is hardly 
any change of a really important 
kind that does not tend to endanger 
some of the “rights” or “privileges” 
or “institutions” which at a given 
time are secured by the Constitution 
of the State or of the United States. 
If such a law had been in operation 
before the Civil War, no advocate of 
the abolition of slavery could have sat 
in Congress, or even in a State Legis- 
lature. Members of any association 
devoted to the propagation of Henry 
George’s doctrine of the single tax 
would be ineligible to public office to- 
day if the principle of this bill were 
put into execution. And there have 
been times when in the opinion of 
large numbers, sometimes indeed of a 
majority, of the people of some of our 
States, members of the Catholic 
Church came very distinctly under 
the ban which the bill pronounces. 
But without invoking these examples 
—which, however, are by no means 
fantastic—it ought to suffice for any 
man grounded in the principles of 
liberty to recognize that the bill is 
intended to suppress the voice and to 
extinguish the political rights of those 
of our fellow-citizens who honestly 
believe in the principles of socialism. 
If the bills become law the State of 
New York will have the shameful dis- 


tinction of having set the first exam- 
ple of a kind of tyranny to which not 
only the liberal nations of Europe, but 
the despotic government of Prussia, 
had not found it necessary to take 
recourse. 

The most flagrant evil of these 
measures lies in their departure from 
the American tradition, their betrayal 
of the principles of liberty. But they 
are as pernicious from the standpoint 
of expediency as from that of prin- 
ciple. Every enemy of our institu- 
tions will have reason to rejoice in 
their passage. The Socialist and the 
Communist will find in them the seed 
of thousands of conversions. Even 
more welcome will their enactment be 
to the unavowed Socialists and Com- 
munists who, without perhaps know- 
ing just what they are after, delight 
in discrediting the existing order. 
They will exultingly point to these 
laws as confirmation of all that they 


have been saying about the eclipse of 


liberty in America. Those who have 
felt, as we have, that these assertions 
were in the main exaggerations and 
vain imaginings will find it impossible 
to deny that, so far as the Legislature 
of the leading State in the Union is 
concerned, the charges have received 
substantial confirmation. Those are 
doing the best work for the strength- 
ening of our Government, and for re- 
sistance to the Socialist danger, who 
speak out without mincing matters 
upon this course of folly and outrage. 
The New York Tribune in particular 
is splendidly performing this duty. 
Again and again, in the course of this 
anti-Socialist madness, the Tribune 
has lifted up its voice in most em- 
phatic protest. Of the Lusk bills it 
declares that “they represent apos- 
tasy to all the deep principles of 
Americanism.” In spite of all that 
has happened, we still believe that the 
action of the New York Legislature 
is a political freak, and that “the 
deep principles of Americanism” will 
before long triumphantly reassert 
themselves. To Governor Smith is 
given the rare privilege of making 
himself the spokesman of those prin- 
ciples in a way that will be of vital 
service to his State, and that will gain 
for him the respect and admiration 
of the whole country. 


The Vatican 


F the two great international or- 
ganizations, the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Socialist Interna- 
tionale, it is the Church alone that 
has stood the test of the war. The 
rigidity of the Socialist doctrine drove 
a wedge between its orthodox and 
its temporizing adherents. But the 
Mother Church has not lost part of 
its fold to a third Catholic Interna- 
tionale. It has, on the contrary, come 
out of the war with its power and 
prestige considerably increased, in 
spite of the overthrow of ancient 
dynasties which had always been 
looked upon as pillars of the Curia. 
The fall of the Hapsburgs, the re- 
duction of Austria to a small and 
powerless state, the change from 
monarchic to republican government 
in Germany, meant a diminution of 
influence for the Vatican necessitat- 
ing an entire re-orientation. But the 
Roman Church has always shown 
great pliability in adapting itself to 
unavoidable reverses. The readiness 
with which the German Centre Party 
accepted co-responsibility for the 
Government with the Socialists af- 
fords a striking example of that 
elasticity which easily yields where 
resistance would bring on disaster. 
In Belgium also Roman Catholic Min- 
isters sit in the Cabinet which counts 
Socialists and Liberals among its 
members. And in Italy Signor Nitti 
receives the support of the Roman 
Catholics newly organized as a politi- 
cal party. The universal fear of the 
red danger has facilitated this change 
in political conduct, as the other 
parties readily accepted the codpera- 
tion of the Catholics, who, as mem- 
bers of an international church, were 
better organized than they to oppose 
the spread of Communist tendencies. 
The Vatican, therefore, could view 
with indifference its exclusion from 
the counsels of the Peace Confer- 
ence. The veto of Italy, which pre- 
vented the Curia from being repre- 
sented at Versailles, could not prevent 
its power from affecting the destinies 
of the new Europe. France had to 
recognize it officially by the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican. The anti-clericalism of 
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Combes had proved a cause of weak- 
ness to France during the war; it 
had alienated clerical sympathies in 
neutral countries, and thus prepared 
a fertile soil for German agitation 
against France. A reconciliation with 
Rome would strengthen the country’s 
international position. The return of 
Alsace-Lorraine afforded a welcome 
pretext for such a step. For these 
provinces the Concordat was still in 
force, and as their population is pre- 
ponderantly and devoutly Catholic 
it would have been a reckless and 
foolish policy to arouse its resentment 
by extending the effects of the rup- 
ture with Rome to the recovered ter- 
ritory. So Millerand chose the wiser 
course, which is no “truckling to the 
papacy,” as l’Humanité called it, but a 
step in the interest of France. For 
by the use of this pretext it regained 
the good-will of the Vatican, which 
the French Government needs in re- 
establishing its former right to ex- 
tend its protection over the Catholic 
missions in the Near East. As the 
League of Nations’ mandatory over 
Syria, France would lack prestige in 
the eyes of the Christians of that 
country if her protectorate over those 
missions were not recognized by the 
Holy See. 

In her policy with regard to Po- 
land, France has a natural ally in 
Rome. The revival of Poland is a 
compensation to the Vatican for the 
fall of the Hapsburg and German 
dynasties. For the Poles, in their 
long resistance against the encroach- 
ments of the Greek Orthodox Church 
of Russia and German Protestantism, 
have tenaciously adhered to their 
Roman Catholic creed and may be 
reckoned among the faithfulest of 
Rome’s fold. French political inter- 
ests in the satisfaction of Poland’s 
ambitions coalesce with the interests 
of the Vatican in the establishment 
of a strong Roman Catholic state. 

England also can ill afford to ig- 
nore the influence of Rome. It has 
been said that the last word in Irish 
politics is with the Roman Church. 
The approaching conference between 
the Irish Bishops and the Curia may 
have a beneficial effect on the solu- 
tion of the Irish problem. A deliber- 
ate campaign of murder can not com- 


mand the approval of the Church. If 
by the influence of the prelates in 
Rome the action for Home Rule is 
restricted within legal bounds, it will 
be possible for the British Govern- 
ment to yield where, under present 
conditions, yielding would be inter- 
preted as an admission of fear. 
Thus the Holy See brings its influ- 
ence to bear on the gravest problems 
that Europe is called upon to solve in 
the near future. No invitation to 
join the League of Nations has been 
sent to the Pope. Not representing a 
nation, His Holiness was not eligible 
to its membership. But the Church 
of which he is the spiritual head, and 
which, unlike the League, has a 
strong hold on the hearts of the 
masses, plays a real and effective part 
as a bond of union among the nations. 


Turks and Germans 


} wen is a close analogy between 
Greece and France in the posi- 
tions they have assumed toward Tur- 
key and Germany respectively. The 
war of revenge, against which the 
French Government is moving heaven 
and earth to guard the country, is no 
less to be feared by Greece from the 
side of Turkey. But Greece is not 
allowed to take her own precautions 
against Turkish reprisals, as France 
did a fortnight ago. Lest the resis- 
tance of the Turks should be intensi- 
fied by their being placed under the 
control of a hated neighbor, the En- 
tente will supervise Turkey’s future 
behavior ; but, as the Entente shrinks 
from the sacrifice which such a super- 
vision entails, it hopes to reduce the 
necessity of it by a reduction of the 
terms to be imposed upon Turkey. 

It is questionable whether leniency 
will have the effect of making the 
Turk more amenable, and a less dan- 
gerous neighbor for Greece. The les- 
son which Germany’s recent history 
has taught us makes one skeptical on 
that score. Just when the Entente, 
at the instigation of London, had 
initiated a more lenient policy 
towards Germany, involving eco- 
nomic support for the country’s re- 
construction, the Junker and mili- 
taristic elements made an attempt to 
restore the old order, which was, and 


would again be, a menace to France. 
To these people the shame of defeat 
is intensified, rather than softened, 
by a clemency which they themselves 
would not have shown had they been 
victors. Besides, the parties which 
are bent on revenge, the Nationalists 
in Turkey, the Junkers in Germany, 
are in opposition to the Government 
which bears the responsibility for 
submitting to the imposed peace 
terms. A successful attempt on their 
part at ousting the submissive Gov- 
ernment will endanger the execution 
of the peace, whether its terms be 
justly severe or lenient. No mercy 
from the side of the Entente will 
withhold them from making that at- 
tempt. 

The disclosures of Marshal Foch 
about the camouflaged army which, 
under Noske régime, was organized 
in Germany, furnish an amazing 
proof of insincerity on the part of 
the former Cabinet. It matters little 
whether Noske was dupe or accom- 
plice. He was officially responsible 
for the carrying out of the peace 
terms providing for the reduction of 
the army, and the violation of these, 
whether in spite of his control or 
with his connivance, tends to prove 
that the militarist party is still a real 
power in the country. The failure 
of Herr Miiller’s Government to pun- 
ish the leaders of the Kapp revolu- 
tion is another indication of its lack 
of authority over the partisans of 
the old régime. 

In Turkey matters are of a similar 
ambiguity. The Government which 
is to sign the treaty is powerless in 
Anatolia, where Mustapha Kemal 
with his nationalist forces defies both 
the Sultan and the Allies. Kemal, 
unlike Ludendorff, makes no attempt 
at camouflage. He will deny the 
binding force of peace terms signed 
by the Cabinet in Constantinople. If 
the Entente shall fulfill its promise of 
protection for Greeks and Armenians, 
it is not by the mitigation of peace 
terms that it can do so, but only by 
showing Kemal its determination to 
enforce them, if necessary, by violent 
means. The victory gained at so 
great a sacrifice can not be main- 
tained by cheapening the price to be 
paid by the defeated. 
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Greek at Oxford 


RISTIDES, we are told, was 
ostracized from Athens because 
certain classes of his fellow Athenians 
were annoyed to hear him continually 
spoken of as “the just.” There are 
those to-day who would gladly ostra- 
cize what is left to us of ancient 
Greece, for a similar reason. It irks 
them to hear Greek continually men- 
tioned as a superior instrument of 
higher education. To persons in this 
frame of mind, the news that students 
may hereafter compete for the aca- 
demic honors of Oxford University 
without the study of Greek doubtless 
comes as a source of joy. Aha! The 
enemy has at last been forced from 
his chief stronghold! Nunc est 
bibendum (bibulousness metaphori- 
cal, of course) nunc pede libero pul- 
sanda tellus. 

But it would be rash to assume that 
Oxford and Old England are thinking 
to drop out of their future that part 
of Greek life and thought—its mar- 
velously effective language and eter- 
nally vital literature—which has been 
so fruitful an element in making Eng- 
land and Oxford what they have been 
in the past, and what they are to-day. 
The statute recently passed by the 
Oxford Congregation does make it 
possible that the honors of Oxford 
may be taken hereafter without 
Greek. That the privilege will be 
followed, however, by a very serious 
reduction in the attention given to 
Greek studies is not an inevitable 
conclusion. In the newer universi- 
ties of Great Britain, where classical 
studies have not been compulsory, 
there has been of late a very marked 
growth of interest in both Latin and 
Greek. In the six midland and north- 
ern English universities, for instance, 
the number of students in both these 
tongues has more than doubled in re- 
cent years; and the pages of the Edu- 
cational Supplement of the London 
Times, during the past few weeks, 
contain evidence that the discussion 
of the new Oxford statute has at 
once set in motion a very active agi- 
tation in favor of Greek studies. 
Says a recent writer in the Times: 


The Oxford decision will mean not less 
Greek, but more, since all who love Greek and 
who realize what it has meant, and means, to 


the world will cease to rely on a compulsion 
that was outworn, and come to rely on a 
teaching which can not be outworn—the teach- 
ing that Greek, and all that Greek implies, is 
a gift which the new democracy can not 
forgo. 


The currents of human history 
have so run as to throw upon the 
great universities of England the re- 
sponsibility of educating men for the 
solution of many of the most vital 
problems of all time. In the build- 
ing up of her mighty empire, her 
military and naval commanders, her 
colonial officials, her diplomatic rep- 
resentatives and the agents of her 
great business organizations, have 
had to meet and adapt themselves to 
every important race and type of 
human kind. In organizing the lands 
and peoples gradually incorporated 
into her empire, and fitting them for 
eventual autonomy in local interests 
and increasing participation in im- 
perial control, she has had to adapt 
herself to almost countless types of 
local government, and to develop 
numerous and constantly changing 
variations in the relation of outlying 
parts to the central body. Such have 
been her tasks, and unless she had 
met them with a fair degree of suc- 
cess, the chances are that the world 
to-day would be shivering in the chill 
shadow of an uncurbed Prussian 
despotism. And the effective leader- 
ship in these great tasks which have 
meant so much to the world’s prog- 
ress, not to that of England alone, 
has been taken in an extraordinary 
degree either by Oxford men, or by 
men educated after the Oxford type, 
in which the intellectual achievements 
of the Greeks—the most acute, most 
original, and most versatile of all an- 
cient races—have always formed a 
very important part. 

One example out of many, the mar- 
velous administrative career of Lord 
Cromer in the reorganization of a 
corrupt and impoverished and chaotic 
Egypt, finding rest and renewal of 
strength and keenness of insight for 
his all but superhuman task in the 
pages of the Greek poets, orators and 
philosophers, shows how little valid- 
ity there is in the assertion that 
classical studies disconnect the mind 
from the life of to-day, and unfit the 
student for participation in its prac- 
tical problems. In a recent pamphlet 


issued by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, setting forth the 
opinions of leading financial authori- 
ties in Great Britain on the tremen- 
dous problems of post-war finance 
and the restoration of Europe, the 
foremost place is assigned to the 
views of Walter Leaf, Chairman (or 
President, as we say) of London 
County, Westminster and Parr’s 
Bank, which carries deposits of over 
a billion dollars, and which was, of 
course, one of the strong supports of 
British finance during the war. But 
to many men in various lands, Walter 
Leaf is known chiefly, if not solely, 
by his accomplishments in the field 
of Homeric scholarship. 

With the supposed aid of the Ox- 
ford compulsory requirement now 
eliminated, the friends of classical 
studies will feel an obligation to ac- 
tive propaganda, and this will possi- 
bly prove to be the more effective 
method of the two. It must be remem- 
bered that Greek has not been com- 
pulsory in the English schools, and 
that the students of these schools 
were not confined to Oxford for their 
future education. On the whole, we 
may be fairly confident that England 
will remain essentially true to the 
conservatively progressive principles 
on which her civilization has been 
built up, and that while she will ad- 
mit into her educational system such 
new elements as may prove desirable, 
she will not eliminate that which has 
proved its fundamental and continu- 
ing value by many generations of ex- 
perience. Greek is an intellectual 
leaven of which no high modern civil- 
ization can afford wholly to deprive 
itself. 
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Lord Bryce on Turkey and Armenia 


{Mr. R. Fulton Cutting has received, and 
has kindly permitted us to publish, the follow- 
ing letter from Lord Bryce, of whose expert 
knowledge of the Turkish Empire and deep 
concern for the future of Armenia no Ameri- 
can needs to be informed.] 


Dear Mr. Cutting: 
[* reply to your questions I send 

you an outline—brief, because I 
am pressed by urgent work—of the 
causes which have brought about the 
present situation in the Near East, 
and of the steps which the friends of 
the Eastern Christians deem neces- 
sary for their safety. 

The Turkish Empire has been the 
storm centre of European politics for 
a century, because the treatment by 
the Turkish Government of the sub- 
ject Christian races has been an 
evergrowing scandal and_ horror. 
The oppression and cruelty of Turk- 
ish rule caused the Crimean War in 
1853; the Russo-Turkish War in 
1877-78; the War between the Greeks 
and the Turks in 1897; and the 
Balkan Wars of 1912-13, these last 
having had a good deal to do with 
the outbreak of the Great War of 
1914. The leading European Powers 
repeatedly summoned the Turks to 
reform their Administration, and the 
Turks repeatedly promised to do so, 
but never attempted to fulfill their 
promises. Whenever resentment at 
oppression flamed out into an insur- 
rection of the subject races, the 
Turkish Government had only one 
expedient. It was massacre—indis- 
criminate massacre, accompanied by 
horrible cruelties. They massacred 
the Greeks in 1822, and the Bul- 
garians in 1876, and the Armenians 
in 1894-95-96, and again, on a far 
vaster scale (for nearly a million 
perished), in 1915. Emboldened by 
the impunity which they have en- 
joyed, they have now begun afresh 
the work of massacre in Cilicia, 
where many thousands of Armenian 
Christians have been slaughtered in 
the last few weeks. 

Their motive and their policy are 
simple and scarcely concealed. They 
want to have an Empire inhabited 
only by Moslems, and their way of 
accomplishing that is to exterminate 


the Christians—men, women, and 
children. The British Blue Book of 
1916, containing the evidence, largely 
drawn from American sources and 
from German missionaries, consti- 
tutes the most hideous record of 
slaughter and enslavement, of out- 
rages perpetrated upon women and 
children, that history recounts. No 
provocation had been given, and all 
Christian subjects who could be 
reached were destroyed—Nestorians, 
Assyrians, Chaldeans, and in some 
districts Greeks also, as well as 
Armenians. The regions where these 
things were done have been left since 
the war ended in the hands of the 
Turks, because the Allies had not 
troops enough to occupy them. The 
two chiefs among the bloodthirsty ruf- 
fians who directed the massacres from 
Constantinople, Enver and Talaat, 
have escaped, but their followers and 
partisans have regained control in 
Constantinople and are terrorizing 
the remnants of the Christian popu- 
lation throughout Asiatic Turkey. 
Nearly eighteen months have elapsed 
since the armistice and the terms of 
the treaty are not yet settled. The 
delay is excused on the ground that 
the Allies hoped the United States 
would take a mandate from the 
League of Nations for Armenia, or 
for Constantinople, or for both. But 
the non-ratification by America of 
the treaty with Germany has pre- 
vented any decision as to the part (if 
any) that America will take in the 
settlement. 

Two questions have arisen. What 
is. to be done with Constantinople 
and what is to become of Armenia? 
Eighteen months ago everyone sup- 
posed that the Turkish Power would 
be extinguished in both. It was a 
danger to the peace of Europe, it was 
a curse to its subjects. Its faults 
were incurable, because the Turk, as 
a ruler, is an irreclaimable savage. 
Yet to-day there are those who plead 
that the Turkish savage should be 
allowed to remain in Constantinople 
because there are—it is said—Indian 
Moslems who would be offended if the 
Sultan were turned out of the city 


which his ancestors conquered from 
the Christians some centuries ago. It 
is amazing that any weight should be 
allowed to this arrogant pretension 
of persons, alleging themselves to 
speak on behalf of Indian Moslems, to 
dictate the policy of the Allies, and 
let the massacres of innocent Chris- 
tians go unpunished. And it is all 
the more amazing because Constan- 
tinople is not a sacred city to the 
Moslems like Mecca or Medina or 
Jerusalem. It is not even a Moslem 
city—the bulk of the population hav- 
ing always been Christian. The In- 
dian agitation has been a factitious 
one, got up mainly from political mo- 
tives, and never ought to have been 
yielded to. We are not surprised to 
hear that the decision to let the 
Sultan stay has been received with 
amazement and indignation in Amer- 
ica. It has been generally hoped 
here that the influence of the United 
States in the councils of the Allies 
would have averted such a disaster. 
There remains the question of 
Armenia. To leave the Turk in 
power there would be not only a dis- 
aster but a crime. It would also be 
a grave breach of faith with the 
Armenians, who were, after the mas- 
sacres of 1915, asked by the Allies to 
fight on their side, and thousands of 
whom did volunteer, and fought val- 
iantly, and died in the Allied cause. 
The Turk has soaked the Near East 
in blood and reduced much of it to 
desolation. More than half the Chris- 
tian inhabitants have perished, and a 
large part of the Moslem inhabitants 
—Kurds and others—have also been 
driven by the Turkish Government 
from their homes. The Armenians 
are an energetic and industrious 
people; and if, as is expected, the 
refugees whom American liberality 
has been keeping alive out of reach 
of the Turk during the last four 
years are enabled to return to their 
ruined villages, they may in time re- 
pair the losses suffered. But they 
must have a helping hand. Some 
civilized Power must undertake to 
furnish officers who can organize a 
gendarmerie to supply officials who 
can set up some sort of administra- 
tion, to furnish funds to set the 
people on their feet again. We, in 
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Britain, having already undertaken 
to look after Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine, the responsibility for which no 
one else was willing to assume, can 
not undertake Armenia also. Let me 
say in passing that it seems to be 
supposed in America that we have 
made a profit out of the war by tak- 
ing Mesopotamia. It is all the other 
way. So far from making any gain 
we have incurred a heavy liability, 
with no prospect in sight of any 
return. There was not and there is 
not, so far as I can see, any desire in 
England to occupy these countries; 
they were taken merely because they 
could not be allowed to go to rack and 
ruin. They are in no sense Turkish 
but Arab, and there is no Arab Gov- 
ernment capable of administering 
them. 

We who are friends of the East- 
ern Christians rejoice to know from 
the recent meeting in New York, and 
from many other American sources, 
how strong and general is the feeling 
in the United States for the libera- 
tion of Armenia. I have just re- 
ceived assurances from Canada that 
the feeling there is no less active and 
general. Though, owing to an un- 
fortunate chain of circumstances, 
America has not so far found her- 
self in a position officially to express 
her sympathy and actively exert her 
influence, we can not but hope that 
this influence will, somehow or other, 
make itself felt. How that is to be 
done you can judge better than we. 
As to the difficulties which have pre- 
vented the British people (who, as I 
believe, feel as strong a sympathy as 
you do with the Eastern Christians 
and as strong a detestation of Turk- 
ish rule) from securing all they de- 
sire, I could say much, but perhaps it 
is better to refrain. Meantime it is 
believed that the Allied Powers pro- 
pose to liberate what was Turkish 
Armenia, and we trust this decision 
will include the Armenian part of 
Cilicia, which has been the scene of 
the most recent massacres. It is, 
moreover, essential to the peace of 
the East that the militant Pan- 
Islamic propaganda, so dangerous to 
that peace, should not be allowed the 
vantage ground which a Turkish 
dominion contiguous to Persia and 


Central Asia would furnish. The 
urgent and still unsolved question is 
—who shall undertake a mandate 
under the League of Nations to find 
a staff of officers fit to reorganize ad- 
ministration and look after the main- 
tenance of internal order? Whether 
the League undertakes this, or 
whether some minor Power can be 
persuaded to do so, money will be 
needed until the country can, after a 
few years, begin to pay its way. Four 
or five million dollars a year might 
suffice, but the European Allies are 
now staggering under a load of debt, 
and the League is not yet in posses- 


sion of funds. Whatever the difficul- 
ties may be, some solution must be 
found. It is surely impossible for 
civilized Christian nations to let these 
unhappy countries fall back under the 
heel of their oppressors, impossible 
not to extend a helping hand to those 
ancient Christian races who have 
now, after protracted suffering 
borne with unfailing constancy, an 
opportunity of regaining freedom 
and peace. I am, 


Very faithfully yours, 


JAMES BRYCE 
London, March 25 


The Naval Inquiry 


HE naval inquiry precipitated by 
Admiral Sims’s criticisms is pro- 
ducing the usual exchange of person- 
alities and equivocations. And it has 
been ill reported in the press. As it 
nears its conclusion, however, it ap- 
pears clearly that Admiral Sims has 
substantiated all his main positions. 
His criticisms are directed to the first 
seven or eight months after the dec- 
laration of war, and are solely con- 
cerned with the conduct of naval 
affairs at Washington. There are 
three main allegations: 

First—the war caught the Navy 
unprepared. 

Second—there was for months 
after war was declared no general 
plan of operations. 

Third—as Force Commander for 
European waters he was unduly in- 
terfered with, insufficiently informed, 
and often not properly supported. 

As to the general unpreparedness 
of the fleet at the outbreak of the war, 
it was merely a part of the deliber- 
ate neglect of the nation’s military 
security by the Administration. Sec- 
retary Daniels had the temerity to 
declare that the ships were “ready 
from stem to stern.” As a matter of 
fact, it took three months to get the 
fleet fairly ready and to start thirty- 
two destroyers for Ireland. They got 
there about the middle of July. For 
three months previous the Allies had 
been losing towards a million of ton- 
nage a month, much of which might 
have been saved had our destroyers 


been ready to jump quickly into the 
critical area off Ireland. Admiral 
Sims’s estimate that prompt aid in 
the anti-submarine campaign would 
have shortened the war by three 
months is conservative. 

Details of the neglected condition 
of the fighting fleet were supplied 
by Admirals Fulham and Plunkett. 
Eager as a boy to build new ships, 
Secretary Daniels was never inter- 
ested in manning them. Admiral Ful- 
ham’s battleships on the Pacific sta- 
tion were all in reserve; his battle- 
cruisers, though supposed to have 
their peace complement, were so un- 
dermanned as not to be able to move 
from dock. In June of 1916 Admiral 
Fulham wrote the Chief of Opera- 
tions that a declaration of war then 
“would find the navy in a state of 
pandemonium and absolute ineffi- 
ciency.” Repeatedly Secretary Dan- 
iels had cut out of Navy bills 
proposals for necessary increase of 
personnel. In May, 1917, with war on 
for a month, Secretary Daniels pro- 
posed suspension of enrollment in the 
Reserve Force. At that moment the 
Navy had about half the men neces- 
sary to run the ships, and there was 
in sight no other way of procuring 
them. 

That the Navy itself was as ready 
as its reduced forces permitted goes 
without saying. That is the Navy’s 
constant job, and it is used to it. 
That, with war a possibility from the 
autumn of 1914, Secretary Daniels 
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not only made no effort to man his 
ships, but opposed his naval advisers 
at every point when they pleaded for 
men, is the index of his incapacity for 
his high place. Even the apologists 
for the Administration only argue 
that the neglect of our military busi- 
ness from 1914 to 1917 was philan- 
thropically intended, or fall back on 
the still lamer contention that Con- 
gress and the nation would not have 
permitted our existing regiments to 
have been recruited and our existing 
ships to have been manned to war 
strength. With either apology his- 
tory will make short work. Admiral 
Sims’s most serious allegation is that 
the Navy Department entered the 
war without a working plan of opera- 
tions, and had nothing approaching 
such until July, 1917. This is proved 
to the hilt. 

We appear to have the testimony of 
Admirals Wilson, Fletcher, and Rod- 
man to the contrary, but only appar- 
ently. Admiral Fletcher inadver- 
tently let the cat out of the bag. There 
was a plan—was it not in three hun- 
dred typewritten pages? Had it not 
gained mellowness through three 
years of waiting? Speaking strictly 
by the book, there was a plan. It took 
no account of exclusive submarine 
warfare, was based on the presupposi- 
tion of free use of all types of ships. 
It had no reference to the actual sit- 
uation at our entrance into the war. 
Nobody ever thought of acting on it. 
But it was a perfectly good plan, con- 
sidered apart from events and the ac- 
tual emergency. Admiral Rodman, 
with a sea dog’s waggishness, speaks 
of the plan as being “later modified 
to meet existing conditions.” He fails 
to state that any modification of the 
plan resulted from natural and pro- 
gressive decay of the three hundred 
pages in the musty files of the Bu- 
reau of Operations. 

Captain Harris Laning’s testimony 
whisks this smoke screen down the 
wind. He was in Operations, pre- 
cisely the strategic bureau, until 
July, 1917, and thereafter in the exec- 
utive and personnel branch, the Bu- 
reau of Navigation. In that brief 
and forceful utterance of which few 
flag officers seem capable, he tells 
the exact facts. On February 18, 


1917, war being certain, he wrote to 
Admiral Benson: 

We have little or no preparation for han- 
dling a situation like the present, where the 
immediate menace is confined to submarine 
effort. Without any other plan in mind than 
that developed to meet a situation in no way 
similar to the present situdtion, the Navy 
Department as a whole is proceeding with its 
task as if there were nothing new in the situa- 
tion... . Aren’t we failing in our duty if we 
don’t do all we can to meet the emergency? 
The first step to meet it is to have a plan and 
an organization ready to carry it out. Can’t 
we have it? 

After a fortnight Admiral Benson 
requested Captain Laning and other 
subordinates to present plans. On 
March 13, as he admits on the very 
defective information then possessed 
by the Department, Captain Laning 
presented his plan. It was a reason- 
able defensive plan based on the facts 
of submarine warfare. It would 
have afforded a basis immediately for 
economical action and could readily 
have been modified to meet the unan- 
ticipated need of an offensive in 
foreign waters. Such was Admiral 
Benson’s judgment when with slight 
modifications he approved the Laning 
plan and laid it before Secretary Dan- 
iels, who disapproved it. Thus the 
Navy worried along without a plan. 

About the middle of April Admiral 
Sims sent the Department from Lon- 
don the fullest information about the 
appalling submarine sinkings. It was 
a reasonable estimate, as things were 
going, that England would be starved 
out in a matter of five months. Ac- 
cordingly Admiral Sims proposed the 
first plan based on knowledge of the 
actual military situation. All ship- 
ping for England and the theatre of 
war had to pass near southern Ire- 
land. There the sinkings were most 
serious. Accordingly he recommended 
that all suitable light craft should 
be sent over for aggressive operations 
in this critical area. Within a week 
Washington offered him six destroy- 
ers. In despair he appealed, on April 
27, to Ambassador Page, through 
whose representations he received, 
after the middle of July, thirty-two 
destroyers that rendered the first 
naval aid to the Allies. 

Here Captain Laning’s testimony 
affords an edffying bit of chronology. 
In the face of the fact that most of 
our destroyers might have to go to 


Ireland, the Navy estimates went to 
Congress without any considerable 
appropriation for anti-submarine 
craft. Captain Laning called Secre- 
tary Daniels’s attention to this grave 
defect, and requested an emergency 
appropriation of $250,000,000 to 
cover the case. It was a moment 
when Congress would have given the 
Navy whatever it asked. Secretary 
Daniels declined to transmit the re- 
quest to Congress. The result was 
that the contracts for the new de- 
stroyers were not placed until we had 
been six months at war. 

The layman should not need to be 
told of the necessity of an operating 
plan. Until the Navy knew what 
ships were to be made ready, where 
they were going, what service was 
expected of them, it could not make 
the necessary calculations for per- 
sonnel, ordnance, and supply. The re- 
sult was a scramble of all the navy 
bureaus to achieve a maximum pro- 
gramme and not be caught short. 
In time and money it was a terribly 
wasteful process, but it was the only 
one Mr. Daniels left open. Thus the 
Navy staff overrode law and regula- 
tions, competed with each other and 
with the army, disregarded the Secre- 
tary, and heroically bungled through 
to a belated success. 

The testimony abounds in delicious 
bits about the methods of ignoring 
Mr. Daniels. He frequently ordered 
recruiting stopped. Of course we 
went ahead. We needed the men, 
Admiral Palmer testified. The Sec- 
retary refused authority for train- 
ing stations, and such magnificent 
organizations as Pelham and Great 
Lakes arose almost. surreptitiously. 
His incompetence had the saving 
grace of amiability. He didn’t mind 
being ignored. Often he was un- 
aware of what was going on with- 
out his authority, and whenever he 
saw any unauthorized effort going 
well he gracefully took the credit for 
it. His head never grasped his job, 
his restlessness hindered others from 
doing it for him effectively, but his 
heart was in the right place. 

On July 19, 1917, three months 
after the war began, the Navy at 
length transmitted a general plan to 
Admiral Sims. 
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Into the failure of the Navy De- 
partment to give loyal support to 
Admiral Sims we need not go elabo- 
rately. The facts as brought out by 
the correspondence amply bear out 
the charges. They refused him a 
staff for months and then sent him an 
inadequate one; they declined to let 
him give provisional ensignships to 
willing and competent Americans 
abroad. They diminished his pres- 
tige with his own force by withhold- 
ing the usual right of promotion. 
They negotiated over his head with 
the French and British Admiralties. 
They failed to inform him of addi- 
tions to his fleet. They interfered 
with his local tactical dispositions. 
It is a discreditable chapter, due 


The Bolsheviks’ 


LTHOUGH Bolshevist propaganda in 
this country is persistent and care- 
fully coérdinated, and its volume is very 
great, there is little of it that may be 
regarded as deserving rebuttal. In fact, 
to undertake to answer it would only be 
to dignify it unduly and give it un- 
merited attention. But occasionally 
there appears an article which is so cun- 
ningly contrived and so prominently 
placed as to carry weight in the business 
community and which, therefore, can not 
be allowed to pass unnoticed. Such an 
article is that which appeared in the 
Nation of April 10 under the title of 
“Our Future Trade with Russia,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Albert Coyle, who is described 
as a prisoner taken by the Soviet army 
last summer from the American forces 
on the Archangel front, and to whom is 
ascribed a knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage which “opened many interesting 
doors.” 

The general thesis of Mr. Coyle’s ar- 
ticle does not differ greatly from the 
view held by economists everywhere. 
Russia has a vast reserve of undeveloped 
natural resources both in foodstuffs and 
in raw materials. Reconstruction in 
Europe is dependent upon the develop- 
ment and exportation of these resources. 
For this development and exportation, 
the rehabilitation of Russian railways is 
prerequisite. So far there is no dis- 
pute. But when Mr. Coyle develops his 
thesis and draws the conclusion that 
these desirable results can be obtained 
by recognizing the Soviet Government 
and opening up immediate trade rela- 
tions, he furnishes data and follows a 
line of reasoning that display either 
ignorance or dishonesty. 

In introducing his subject, he calls 


mostly to blundering. From day to 
day Washington hardly knew its own 
mind. Yet Admiral Sims is right in 
insisting that their attitude of dis- 
trust was such that their only correct 
course was to have removed him. He 
had at once the chagrin and the relief 
of seeing Admiral Rodman come 
over in the autumn of 1917 to check 
him up. Admiral Rodman reported 
just what Admiral Sims had been re- 
porting for six months. Washington 
believed Admiral Rodman, and de- 
cided to act as if the Navy were at 
war, and things began to go well. 
Admiral Sims’s strategy was adopted 
in its essentials. He had at least the 
inner rewards of him who endureth. 
S. P. 


Horn of Plenty 


attention to the strain under which the 
Soviet Government has been laboring 
during the past two years and then mar- 
vels that it has emerged victorious, “‘ac- 
tually stronger economically than at the 
outset, and immediately prepared to con- 
duct commerce with the rest of the 
world.” If Mr. Coyle would take the 
trouble to consult the files of the official 
journals published by the Soviet Govern- 
ment during the past few months, he 
would learn that they frankly admit, 
first, that, economically, owing to non- 
production, Russia is on the verge of a 
complete collapse and in infinitely worse 
condition than in November, 1917; and 
secondly, that the Soviet Government is 
not “immediately prepared to conduct 
commerce with the rest of the world.” 
Reference to later paragraphs in Mr. 
Coyle’s own article corroborates this. 
Calling attention to the “iron regimen” 
of the Soviet Government—and “iron” 
is a very mild appellation for it—he 
points to its two results: ‘“(1) The 
amassing of large stocks of foods and 
raw materials which could not be trans- 
ported for consumption or utilized for 
manufacture; and (2) the creation of 
the greatest vacuum of consumers’ wants 
that the civilized world has ever known.” 
The first of these two statements is sim- 
ply not true. Large stocks of foodstuffs 
have not been amassed, because the peas- 
ants in the regions occupied by the Bol- 
sheviks have ceased to cultivate more 
land than was necessary to provide for 
their own needs and have carefully con- 
cealed their small stocks against Soviet 
requisition. The regions ‘in question are 
for the most part those which normally 
import a portion of their foodstuffs from 
the more fertile black land region. It is 


ludicrous for the Soviet authorities, on 
the one hand, to claim that large stocks 
of foodstuffs have been amassed and, at 
the same time, complain bitterly of the 
starvation of the cities. The harvest of 
last summer was indeed a fine one, and 
the southern regions, then in control of 
Denikin, produced a surplus which com- 
petent observers estimated at 3,000,000 
tons.* These regions have now fallen 
into the hands of the Bolsheviks and in 
all probability the peasants have suc- 
ceeded in concealing their grain so well 
that little will inure to the benefit of the 
Soviet authorities. 

Mr. Coyle’s second conclusion as to 
Russia now being the “greatest vacuum 
of consumers’ wants that the civilized 
world has ever known” is one of the 
very few true statements in the article. 

Following his introduction, Mr. Coyle 
sets forth an array of statistical mate- 
rial calculated to deceive the public into 
believing that he is giving a scientific 
basis for his argument. His data, how- 
ever, strongly suggest the familiar style 
of the stock-selling prospectuses of “‘get- 
rich-quick” concerns, and his figures will 
not bear analysis. So, for example, he 
states that the largest coal field in the 
world is the Kuznetsk in Siberia, where- 
as the explorations made there are not 
sufficient to determine anything of the 
kind; but even if it were, it is so distant 
as to have no influence upon European 
Russia. Certainly it will furnish no coal 
for export. The Donetz basin in South 
Russia is, to be sure, the largest coal 
field in Europe, and in it is found a very 
considerable proportion of anthracite. In 
the future this field may be developed to 
export coal to Europe, but it is interest- 
ing to read what Mr. Coyle writes with 
reference to present conditions. He 
states that during the first few months 
of 1919, 4,000,000 poods of anthracite 
had already been mined from the Donetz 
basin. 4,000,000 poods means only about 
73,000 tons, not an important production 
for several months in the largest coal 
field in Europe. The fact is that under 
the first Revolution, owing to labor 
troubles and sporadic attempts at work- 
ingmen’s control, the production fell 
greatly below the normal of about 2,250,- 
000 tons per month.t But the real ruin 
of the Donetz production followed the 
assumption of power by the Bolshevik 
régime; it is this that explains the pro- 
duction for the first few months of 1919 
to which Mr. Coyle refers. When the 
Volunteer Army under Denikin recov- 
ered the Donetz coal basin, production 
was immediately increased to more than 
ten times the Soviet production, so as to 





_*See Report on Economic Situation in South Rus- 
sia, by B. Ivanov, to the Russian Council of Trade 


and Industry, London, December 2, 19109. 
TThe 1914 coal production in the Donetz Basin 


was 1,683,800,000 poods, or about 30,000,000 tons. 
Annual of Ministry of Finances, 1915, page 503. 
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take care of railway and local needs, and 
this would have been still further in- 
creased had transportation facilities been 
available for its export. The statements 
of Mr. Coyle concerning the Moscow coal 
basin, peat, and schist beds are still more 
ludicrous. He mentions that the Mos- 
cow coal basin last year produced 38,000,- 
000 poods of bituminous coal. Trans- 
lated into English, this means 700,000 
tons, but there is practically no bitumi- 
nous coal in the Moscow region. The coal 
there is lignite, or brown coal, which is 
of very inferior value as a fuel and can 
only be used in connection with higher 
grades.t The million tons of peat pro- 
duced, together with this lignite, was so 
unsatisfactory that the factories stopped 
for want of fuel and the people of Mos- 
cow suffered terribly from the cold last 
winter. His report that the discovery 
of immense schist beds in Samara and 
Simbirsk regions has opened up an im- 
portant supply of fuel and tar products 
suggests particularly the prospectus of 
the “get-rich-quick” promoter. There 
are, to be sure, some oil-bearing schists 
in the neighborhood of the Volga. They 
have been known for years, and it may 
be possible that some day in the future 
a means will be found for extracting the 
oil from them at a cost that will make it 
a commercial enterprise. Just now, how- 
ever, the geological report concerning 
them was resurrected from the archives 
for propaganda purposes. 

Space is lacking to take up in detail 
Mr. Coyle’s other statistical misinforma- 
tion, and this analysis of the fuel situa- 
tion must suffice to show his general 
method. But attention must be called 
briefly to his report on textiles, because 
upon this he bases the conclusion that 
the Soviet Government has in its posses- 
sion materials to exchange for foreign 
goods. He states that the report of the 
Supreme Economic Council shows that 
the Turkestan cotton crop this year is 
5,000,000 poods (365,000 bales). It may 
be. The normal production was more 
than four times this amount and, at that, 
provided but two-thirds of Russia’s own 
consumption, the remainder being im- 
ported from abroad.§ He then says: 
“Flax increased to 4,000,000 poods, 
which, including reserves, makes a total 
of 5,500,000 poods, about half of which 
will be utilized by Russian industry and 
the balance held for export.” The flax 
production of Russia in 1913 was 82,- 
455,500 poods,|| so that the “increase” to 
4,000,000 poods is remarkable. In 1913 
the domestic consumption was about one- 


Cf. Russian Year Book, 1915; p. 194. Also B. 
Ivanov, Report, previously cited. 

§Russian cotton crop of season 1915-16 was 20,- 
60 000 poods, or 1,487,000 bales. In season 1914-15 
Russia produced 1,242,000 bales and imported 528,000 
bales. Van der Muhlen, Cotton Industry of Russia. 

National Economy, 1914, page 112. Published by 
Ministry of Finances. 


half of this, or 16,000,000 poods.** It 
will be interesting to find out how Mr. 
Coyle arrives at the deduction that one- 
half of 5,500,000 poods will suffice for 
Russia’s needs and permit the balance to 
be exported. The 2,750,000 poods in- 
dicated (50,000 tons) would make but 
a small impression in the foreign market, 
but even in regard to this Mr. Coyle is 
overoptimistic—to put it mildly. If he 
had read the Petrograd Izvestia, the offi- 
cial Soviet journal, for January 13, 1920, 
he would have found the following sta- 
tistics in regard to amounts of flax and 
their location: 





Soviet Coépera- 
District. Warehouses. tives. 

CN SN ee 31,416 80,081 
Kostroma-Yaroslav ...... 148,972 92,727 
NS Sr rere 401,408 707,432 
MS nay oin'e oct aaleaner 213,514 569,868 
Viadimir-N. Novgorod... 67,038 6,936 
EET re 205,279 505,775 
MUR: 5S ss as caccae ee 107,670 215,540 
OS eee re 45,827 13,734 
(ee ot ee 1,221,124 2,291,093 


By their own showing, then, the Soviet 
Government and the Soviet Controlled 
Coéperatives have but 3,500,000 poods of 
flax, and that is scattered all over Russia. 

The subject of textiles should not be 
passed without calling attention to an- 
other egregious error. He says: “In 
order to clothe the army, these [textile] 
mills have had to be kept in operation, 
several of the largest still being under 
the able superintendence of the English 
spinners who directed them before the 
Revolution.” The truth is that these 
mills have not been kept in operation and 
that the attempt of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to nationalize them and operate 
them under a central administration re- 
sulted in closing down practically all of 
them a year ago. As to the “able super- 
intendence of the English spinners,” I 
can quote to him a cablegram received 
last week from Mr. B., formerly pro- 
prietor of a mill of 100,000 spindles, who 
has just escaped into Finland. He wires: 
“Plant perfect order. Liquid assets 
squandered. Spindles stopped year ago.” 

So much for Mr. Coyle’s statistical 
data. Let us turn to some of his gen- 
eralizations and conclusions. He calls at- 
tention to the fact that the American 
businessman has not been blind to the 
value of Russian commerce, but that 
there have been “good and sufficient rea- 
sons why he has permitted Germany and 
Britain to corner approximately two- 
thirds of Russia’s import and export 
trade.” These good and sufficient rea- 
sons he finds to be, first, the “various im- 
port duties to provide sufficient crown 
revenues”; secondly, that German and 
British firms had cornered many of the 
most lucrative markets in such a way 


**Amount of flax exported in 1913» 16,632,000 poods 
(about 275,000 tons). Annual of Ministry of Fi- 
nances, 1915, page 553. 


“that the American found himself facing 
a closed game preserve’; and thirdly, 
that American firms were also at a great 
disadvantage because of their inability 
to secure competent representatives who 
knew the Russians and their language. 
As to the first point, Mr. Coyle needlessly 
goes out of his way to play upon popu- 
lar prejudice. The tariff duties imposed 
under the ministries of Vishnegradsky 
and Witte were not to provide crown 
revenues and were never so disposed. 
They were imposed as a part of the pro- 
tectionist programme designed to stimu- 
late Russian domestic production. As to 
his second point, it has only to be ex- 
plained that the reason why the Germans 
succeeded in the Russian market was not 
because of special privilege or by pos- 
sessing “a closed game preserve.” It was 
simply because the Germans studied the 
markets, acquainted themselves with the 
Russian needs, and met these needs in 
an intelligent and energetic manner. 
British trade was largely confined to ex- 
porting coal to Russia and importing cer- 
tain raw materials. It had little to do 
with manufactured articles. His third 
point is unfortunately true. 

He then goes on to state that the Rev- 
olution has suddenly swept away all of 
these barriers, and that, since foreign 
trade is now a monopoly of the state, all 
tariffs are illogical and unnecessary. 
Furthermore, “since the state now owns 
all sources of natural wealth, foreign 
concerns have lost their corner on cer- 
tain valuable markets and commodities.” 
Evidently when he wrote this sentence he 
overlooked the fact that, a few para- 
graphs before, he had quoted the words 
of Chicherin to the effect that the 
Soviet Government was ready to grant 
concessions and permit foreign capital to 
exploit the mines and forests of Russia. 
Mr. Coyle is firmly of the opinion—at 
least he says so—that if the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is recognized, trade can begin 
at once. In his words “there is only one 
country which can immediately exchange 
with us value for value. And that coun- 
try is Russia.” But a little further on 
in his article, he slips into the contradict- 
ory statement, “we must not forget that 
Russia’s export commodities are not now 
in storage at ports of clearance. In 
many cases their sources are several 
thousand miles inland and they could 
not be immediately transported in large 
quantities.” To meet this contingency 
he recommends the extension of a short- 
term credit to the Soviet Government “‘to 
enable it to utilize our first shipments of 
rolling stock for the collection and trans- 
portation of goods it wishes to exchange 
with us.” Considering that the Soviet 
authorities have repudiated the foreign 
debt of Russia, and that includes $187,- 
000,000 lent by our Government, to say 
nothing of. the millions of Russian Gov- 
ernment obligations held by private citi- 
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zens in America, this proposal to extend 
a short-term credit to a defaulting cred- 
itor shows charming naiveté. One won- 
ders what the frugal French peasants, 
who lent their hard-earned savings to 
the Russian Government to build the 
Trans-Siberian and other railroads, 
would think about it. 

A further conclusion of Mr. Coyle is 
that “if we immediately send Russia 
sufficient farm machinery, we shall not 
only facilitate the collection of the July 
harvest in the Southern black soil belt, 
but also enhance the Northern yield in 
September and October.” Considering 
the length of time required to manufac- 
ture and transport this agricultural ma- 
chinery to Russian ports, Mr. Coyle’s 
estimate shows a childlike optimism; but 
when one also realizes that even if the 
machinery reached Russian ports this 
summer, it could not be transported to 
the interior and distributed until the 
railway system had been rehabilitated, 


the absurdity is still more manifest. opposed America’s action in the war. It. 


Even here we have another statement of 
Mr. Coyle’s in corroboration, for, speak- 
ing of the textile industry, he says, “yet, 
due to lack of transportation, new gar- 
ments in the provinces are practically un- 
known outside of the army.” The trans- 
portation of Russia will not suffice to 
carry garments, and yet he proposes 
to distribute agricultural machinery 
throughout the country! 

Is any further comment on the 
Nation’s much advertised “‘authoritative” 
article necessary? Making every allow- 
ance for the Bolshevist sympathies of 
that journal, I can not believe that its 
staff is so devoid of intelligence that the 
patent contradictions and misstatements 
in the article could have escaped their at- 
tention. Since the public is likely to be 
gravely misled, will not Walter Lippman 
and Upton Sinclair, guardians of news- 
paper truth, please take notice? 

JEROME LANDFIELD 


Correspondence 
Reactions to Mr. Beck’s Letter 


Major Putnam Objects 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


In the Review for April 10 you have 
brought into print a letter from Mr. 
James M. Beck, in which he makes pro- 
test in regard to certain criticisms, 
in your editorial “The Wreck of the 
Treaty,” of the action of Senator Lodge. 
It is Mr. Beck’s opinion that this criti- 
cism is without justification. 

During the years after the sinking 
of the Lusitania, Mr. Beck rendered loyal 
and patriotic service, in codperation with 
the citizens who constituted the Ameri- 
can Rights League and others, in arous- 
ing the righteous purpose of the couniry 
in order that America might do its duty 
in the world’s war. Mr. Beck held with 
us that America was shamefully late in 
coming into the war, and that this de- 
lay of two years or more in our war 
action, and a further delay of more than 
twelve months, due to our lack of intelli- 
gent preparedness, after the decision fcr 
war had been arrived at, in beginning 
the codperation of America, brought 
upon Europe and upon America itself a 
serious risk of domination by Prussian 
imperialism. 

At the time of the discussion in regard 
to America’s codperation in the war, 
Mr. Beck was prepared to recognize that 
America had a duty to perform as a 
member of the family of nations, in 
helping in the fight to maintain civiliza- 
tion and to protect national liberties and 
representative government on both sides 
of the Atlantic. He was doubtless 
ready also to recognize that such action 


was not only a duty but constituted a 
vital interest for the Republic. It is 
difficult to understand why he and his 
group should not realize that a similar 
duty rests upon the Republic in regard 
to codperation with our late Allies for 
assuring the peace of Europe and of 
the world. 

The responsibility for the shameful 
delay in taking our part in the organiza- 
tion of the world for peace rests with 
Senator Lodge and his associates. 

Mr. Beck himself appears to be of 
opinion that the present situation of 
America is unsatisfactory, not to say 
humiliating. Having made great sac- 
rifices in the war and rendered enor- 
mous service to Europe and the world, 
America is now without a friend among 
the non-aggressive states of the world. 

The President’s management of the 
treaty has been ill-advised in the ex- 
treme. He ought, of course, to have 
taken with him to Paris representatives 
of the Republican Party to be selected 
by the leaders of the party. If men 
like Senator Root, Mr. Taft, and Sena- 
tor Lodge himself had been asked to co- 
operate in the framing of the treaty in 
Paris, the compact would have come to 
this country not as a Democratic meas- 
ure, but as a national decision. The 
blame for the rejection of the treaty, 
an action which leaves the United States 
outside of the civilized world, rests, how- 
ever, with Lodge and his Republican as- 
sociates. The Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, as made up under Republi- 
can direction, included a group of bitter 
opponents of the League, men who had 


is difficult to see the justice of praising 
the leadership of Senator Lodge when 
the result of this leadership has been 
to allow the action of the Senate and the 
policy of the country to be determined 
by a group of fourteen or fifteen ob- 
structionists led by such a “statesman” 
as Senator Reed, of Missouri. 

The treaty as presented to the Sen- 
ate is not Mr. Wilson’s treaty, although 
Lodge and his associates have so de- 
scribed it. The difficulty with Lodge’s 
leadership is that he has made the issue 
a personal matter between himself and 
Mr. Wilson. He said frankly: “I am 
fighting Mr. Wilson.” The wise and 
proper action of the United States has 
been interfered with, and civilization 
itself has been blocked because of the 
self-sufficiency of two men, President 
Wilson and Senator Lodge. 

The treaty, however, as presented to 
the Senate, is a message from Europe. 
Mr. Wilson has simply acted as a mes- 
senger in bringing the document with 
him from Paris. No single state con- 
cerned has found itself satisfied with the 
provisions of this treaty, but all the 
states, excepting only the United States, 
have been ready to sacrifice their own 
personal preferences rather than not to 
see some compact or agreement put into 
shape. Several of these states are ac- 
cepting, in coming into the League, risks 
and burdens much greater than any that 
could come upon the United States, the 
strongest and richest nation in the 
world. If each of the other Allies had 
undertaken to nationalize the agreement 
as the United States Senate considered 
it essential to Americanize, and even to 
Hibernianize, the agreement, there would, 
of course, have been no possibility of 
arriving at any conclusion at all: the de- 
hates would have gone on indefinitely. 
The opponents of the treaty include not 
a few patriotic citizens like Mr. Beck 
whose apprehensions and _ criticisms 
bring very keenly to memory the pro- 
tests and arguments of the opponents of 
the Constitution in the great debates of 
1787-89. The opponents of the Leaguc 
include also, however, practically all of 
the groups which opposed America’s ac- 
tion in the war. Mr. Hearst, with the 
influence of his chain of newspapers, the 
pro-Germans, the pacifists under the 
direction of papers like the Nation and 
the New Republic, the men who con- 
tended that “America had no duties in 
Europe” and who look upon the world 
from what may be called a “district” 
point of view, men of whom Senator Reed 
is a type, the Socialists and the I. W. W. 
—all these are opponents of the League, 
and it can hardly be satisfactory to a 
patriotic citizen like Mr. Beck to find 
these men in accord with his position 
and with the purpose of Senator Lodge. 

The letter that a month or two back 
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came to us from Lord Grey was pathetic 
in its appeal. The demand for help 
was as urgent as that brought by Mr. 
Balfour in the spring of 1917. England 
can not carry alone the burden of ad- 
justing the problems of Europe. She 
needs, and has a right to depend upon, 
the codperation of the United States. 
Lord Grey said in substance: We do 
not think it worth while to question the 
changes proposed in the treaty. We will 
put to one side the discourtesy and lack 
of confidence shown in these reservations. 
The essential thing is to get now the 
help that is needed and to have America 
do its part in helping to adjust the prob- 
lems of the world. 

We Americans should recognize that 
this is not only a duty, but an essential 
interest for the Republic. The action 
that will enable this duty to be performed 
and these interests to be protected has 
been blocked, as said, because of the 
President’s bad management and self- 
sufficiency and because Senator Lodge 
and his associates have persisted in mak- 
ing the issue personal and partisan. We 
can not accept the view that leadership 
of this kind is wise or patriotic, or that 
it gives any evidence whatsoever of in- 
telligent, or even decent statesmanship. 

GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 

New York, April 15 


A Rap for ‘“‘The Review”’ 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

If you will permit me to speak plainly, 
I would say that Mr. Beck has afforded 
the Review opportunity to see itself as 
others see it. All the way through the 
matter of the “League of Nations” the 
Review has been less good than it should 
have been. It should have seen that 
there were three different grounds it 
might have taken: that the League 
should be adopted—and shown the rea- 
sons; that the League should not be 
adopted—and shown the reasons; or that 
the welfare of our Government as a 
political structure demanded some of the 
things proposed and could not admit of 
others—and made them clear. But the 
Review was not definite and clear in the 
matter in any large conception of it, and 
consequently failed to rise to its oppor- 
tunity. 

C. D. HicBy 
Erie, Pa., April 14 


Thanks to Senator Lodge 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

On subscribing for the Review, I took 
occasion to congratulate myself and your 
other readers upon the existence, char- 
acter, and purpose of such a paper. You 
kindly assured me in reply that you 
would be glad to hear from me at any 
time. 

I can at least express the great satis- 


faction which I take in the Review when 
I wish to add one to those “whom no 
man can number” in dissent from your 
estimate of Senator Lodge and his serv- 
ice for our nation. I am confident that 
Mr. James M. Beck expresses the grate- 
ful convictions of the great majority of 
your readers and of the whole people. 

I write this because it is a gratifica- 
tion to express a personal appreciation 
of this eminent statesman and his suc- 
cess in keeping us out of a disastrous 
national entanglement—while it gives 
me opportunity to say how much I like 
the Review. 

A. F. BEARD 

New York, April 11 


As to American Independence 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Mr. Beck’s letter in defense of Senator 
Lodge was much appreciated in large 
part by many. But what some of us 
would like to know is wherein the late 
victory of the Senate over the Presi- 
dent resulted in “saving the independence 
of America.” We can not see that either 
England, France, or Italy has sacrificed 
its independence or its national sov- 
ereignty by entering the League, and 
certainly what is freedom enough for 
those nations which stood so much more 
of the brunt of the war than we did 
should be freedom enough for us. And 
what some of us are far more concerned 
about than the question of our inde- 
pendence: or our rights, important as 
this may be, is the question of our inter- 
dependence and our obligations to civ- 
ilization. We dislike to think of our- 
selves as too good or “too proud” to 
soil our hands with “purely European 
questions,” for in these days there are 
no purely European questions. What- 
ever is vital to civilization or to the 
peace of the world is our concern, and 
many of us are considerably ashamed 
of the stand which our once honcred 
country seems to be taking in the face 
of to-day’s world-unrest. 

JARED S. MOORE 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 14 


The Newberry Trial 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

The scant comment of the New York 
press, with one or two trenchant excep- 
tions, on the Newberry conviction is 
ominous when it is recalled that a jury 
in the Federal Court found him guilty, 
together with a score or more of his 
party adherents, of conspiracy against 
the Corrupt Practices Act. 

The testimony at the trial, which 
lasted many weeks, showed a vast outlay 
of money in every conceivable way, from 
subsidizing the press to giving gasoline, 
unasked, to ministers of rural churches 


—proof of attempted bribery so rank as 
to excite feelings of disgust in the mind 
of the unpartisan citizen. 

That Ford employed the same tactics 
during the campaign is no excuse; on 
the contrary, it doubles the offense 
against the law and public decency. 

To make the affair even more sin- 
ister, Newberry’s manager (jointly con- 
victed) issued and published a statement, 
as soon as the verdict was rendered, in 
which he defied the judge and public 
prosecutor, and flouted the law under 
which the conviction was had. 

Have Goldman, Berkman, or other 
“Reds,” deported or undeported, ever 
uttered more seditious words or done 
anything more calculated to bring the 
administration of justice into contempt? 

W. E. V. 

Princeton, N. J., March 25. 


Wild Life Preservation 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I strongly endorse every word of your 
editorial of April 17, on “The Preserva- 
tion of Wild Life.” Your proposal for a 
national commission on ways and means 
is a great idea, and I hope that I shall live 
to see it carried into effect, on an ideal 
basis. Whenever the 5,000,000 sports- 
men and hunters of America can be made 
to realize the fact that their own sport 
is on the toboggan slide and going 
straight to Oblivion, they will want just 
such a saving factor as you propose. 

The present destruction of game, 
through absurd hunting licenses, wicked 
bag limits, and (some) criminal open 
seasons, I regard with great alarm and 
anxiety. In a short time my views will 
be in type, and ready for distribution. 
I believe that the game shooters of 
America now must cut down their kill- 
ings by 50 per cent, or they will extermi- 
nate their own game and sport. Will 
they do this before it is too late? 

A national commission, as broad and 
as well grounded as you propose, could 
serve a host of admirable purposes—pro- 
vided the States would pay heed to its 
warnings and advice. Perhaps some day 
it will represent the last call to the ex- 
terminators to “Beware!” and “Put on 
the brakes!” Naturally, the Commission 
should consist of fearless experts, and 
be, like Cesar’s wife, above suspicion. 
Its members should be as Theodore 
Roosevelt was—never afraid, and seldom 
cautious. If it could not make up its 
mind to act with all the boldness that 
emergencies demand, then it should not 
be born. If it would hew to the line, 
“cry aloud, and spare not,’ then the 
friends of wild life should prepare for it 
a rousing welcome; for on that basis it is 
sorely needed at this critical hour. 

WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 

New York, April 18 
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The Anglo-Persian Treaty 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

The probability of Great Britain’s 
making a protectorate of Persia through 
the instrumentality of this treaty has 
been frequently mentioned in the press 
and diplomatic circles. The fact that it 
was negotiated while the Peace Confer- 
ence was discussing “the real blessings 
and permanent advantages of concord 
between the nations,” which was to guar- 
antee forever the “political independence 
and territorial integrity of great and 
small nations alike,” has aroused dis- 
pleasure not only in Persia, but in Amer- 
ica and France and in England as well. 

Positive denial is made by Lord Cur- 
zon with regard to having a protectorate 
over Persia, but the fact is that this 
treaty, although recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Persia, takes away by its 
terms all of her independent rights and 
robs her of her sovereignty. This opin- 
ion is frankly admitted by the Paris 
Temps which, in commenting upon this 
question, says “Since Persia promises to 
confide its army only to British officers 
and its finances only to British special- 
ists, it has no longer force or resources 
to exercise its sovereignty.” 

In view of these realities, this treaty 
appears, therefore, of sufficient import- 
ance to quote here its full contents. 

On August 9, 1919, the following 
treaty was signed by the Persian Gov- 
ernment and His Britannic Majesty’s 
Minister at Teheran: 


It is hereby agreed between the Persian 
Government on the one hand and His Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister acting on behalf of his 
Government, on the other hand, as follows: 

1. The British Government reiterates in the 
most categorical manner the undertakings 
which they have repeatedly given in the past 
to respect absolutely the independence and 
integrity of Persia. 

2. The British Government will supply, at 
the cost of the Persian Government, the serv- 
ices of whatever expert advisers may, after a 
consultation between the two Governments, be 
considered necessary for the several depart- 
ments of the Persian administration. These 
advisers shall be engaged on contracts and en- 
dowed with adequate powers, the nature of 
which shall be a matter of agreement between 
the Persian Government and the advisers. 

3. The British Government will supply, at 
the cost of the Persian Government, such 
officers and such munitions and equipment of 
modern type as may be adjudged necessary 
by a joint commission of military experts, 
British and Persian, which shall be assembled 
forthwith for the purpose of estimating the 
needs of Persia in respect to the formation 
of the uniform force which the Persian Gov- 
ernment purposes to create for the establish- 
ment and preservation of order in the coun- 
try and its frontiers. 

4. For the purpose of financing the reforms 
indicated in clauses two and three of this 
agreement, the British Government offers to 
provide or arrange a substantial loan for the 
Government of Persia for which adequate 
security shall be sought by the two Govern- 
ments in consultation, in the revenues of the 
customs, or other sources of income at the dis- 
posal of the Persian Government. Pending 
completion of negotiations for such a loan, 


the British Government will supply on account 
of it such funds as may be needed for initiat- 
ing the salient features of reforms. 

5. The British Government, fully recogniz- 
ing the urgent need which exists for the im- 
provement of communications in Persia, both 
with a view to the extension of trade and the 
prevention of famine, is required to cooperate 
with the Persian Government for the encour- 
agement of Anglo-Persian forms of transport; 
subject always to the examination of the prob- 
lem by experts and to agreement between the 
two Governments as to the particular projects 
which may be most necessary, practicable and 
profitable. 

6. The two Governments agree to the ap- 
pointment forthwith of a joint committee of 
experts for the examination and revision of 
the existing customs tariff with a view to its 
reconstruction on a ‘basis calculated to accord 
with the legitimate interests of the country and 
to promote its prosperity. 


Primarily, this treaty is claimed to be 
unconstitutional and legally of no effect 
from the Persian point of view, as it was 
concluded at a moment when there was 
no parliament* (Mejliss) to ratify it. 
Secondly, it was negotiated at the time 
when the British troops were in posses- 
sion of the Persian territory. Thirdly 
and finally, the present Persian Cabinet 
is not, constitutionally speaking, recog- 
nized by the Persian people. Their ap- 
pointment, in order to be effective, must 
be confirmed by the Persian Parliament. 
This Cabinet has not as yet been pre- 
sented by the Shah to the Mejliss, and 
the fact that the majority of the Cabinet 
members are devout adherents of the 
old pre-constitutional régime of Persia 
and subject to backshish makes them not 
only unpopular but extremely suspicious. 
According to the information, which is 
believed to be quite accurate, the pres- 
ent Persian Cabinet not only disregards 
constitutional powers and limitations, 
but, since its term of office, has exiled, 
merely on account of disagreeing with 
their views, over sixty former ministers 
and members of the Mejliss. Among this 
list there are the names of Mohtashemas 
Saltaneh, several times member of the 
Foreign and the Finance Department; 
Mamtazol Molk (Gen. Mortza Khan), 
ex-minister of Persia to the United 
States, and ex-Minister of Education at 
the time of his exile; Mamtazol Dovel, 
ex-president of Mejliss; Mostashor-ed- 
Dovleh, ex-Minister of the Interior. It 
is thus seen that the Persian troubles 
are not from without but from within. 
All the blame rests on the dishonest and 
unreliable government officials whose 
business is in giving or receiving back- 
shish, and deceiving the Persian people. 

As for the material help that Persia 
can obtain from England at the present 
time, there seems to be a great deal of 
pessimism. Some people believe that it 
will take Great Britain many decades 


*Art. 24 of the Persian Constitution states that 


“Treaties, Conventions, the Granting of Concessions 
or Monopolies, either commercial, industrial or agri- 
cultural, whether the other party be a native or a 
foreigner, can only be done with the approval of the 


National Assembly or Parliament. 


before she can recoup herself financially 
from the effects of the Great War, and 
in advancing money to Persia just now 
she must have a motive in view. It is 
said that England will advance annually, 
at seven per cent. interest, 2,000,000 
pounds for a period of twenty years, and, 
as a guarantee for the payment of this 
loan, Persia will pledge all her revenue 
and customs receipts. That Persia does 
not get sufficient consideration to war- 
rant her in making this treaty is to say 
the least. In fact, England with only 
2,000,000 pounds obtains control of a 
country with an area of 638,000 square 
miles, an empire more than twice the 
size of the State of Texas. 

In view of what has happened in Per- 
sia in the past with regard to that 
famous tobacco concession of 1890, which 
caused the assassination of Nasred-Din 
Shah in 1896 for selling this important 
product of Persia to the British capi- 
talists for money to be used for his own 
pleasures, and in view of that Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of 1907, which 
divided Persia between Russia and Eng- 
land under the terms of “Spheres of 
influence” and “Specific penetrations,” 
which was the cause of the Persian up- 
rising, what assurance, it may be asked, 
can there be that the same course of 
procedure will not take place with ref- 
erence to this new treaty if it is put in 
operation? There is only one thing to 
prevent it, and that is the revolution. 

The seriousness of such a cataclysm 
can hardly be overestimated. An up- 
rising in Persia against the British rule 
would spread like fire in India and Egypt. 
It would have a sweeping effect upon 
millions of inhabitants in these coun- 
tries. As the English hold in these 
lands is no firmer than the walls of 
Jericho, a strong revolutionary wind can 
shake it flat to the earth. Persia has 
always found much sympathy in India, 
not only on the ground of close ethnic 
relations, but on account of cogent re- 
ligious ties (both being the Shies and 
followers of Mohammed). A revolution- 
ary movement would, therefore, be effec- 
tively supported by the Shies and wel- 
comed by the Sunnies.t+ 

On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that the safety of the world de- 
pends on the English-speaking people, 
therefore a strong English rule with the 
coéperation of the United States will un- 
doubtedly secure the natural rights of 
the Persians, and it will much improve 
the condition of the peasant and the 
fellah who are now in a miserable plight. 

YOUEL B. MIRZA 

Washington, D. C., April 15 


*Cf. Gibbon’s “The New Map of Asia,” p. 277. 


tThe number of Mohammedans is variously esti- 
mated at from three hundred fifty to four hundred 
million. They are divided into several branches and 


sub-branches, but the Sunnies and Shies are the great- 
est of all Islamic political parties. Persians and 
Mohammedans of India are Shies. 
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Book Reviews 
‘‘The Real Nature of Man’’ 


EpucaTIoN DurinG ADOLESCENCE. By Ransom 
A. Mackie. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 

HE bibliography of some two hun- 

dred and sixty numbers appended to 

this book confirms the reviewer’s con- 
viction that the recent German and 
American literature of education is a 
new scholasticism, no less tautologous in 
its supererogatory verbosity than the 
old—and much less logical and more 
futile, its divagations being controlled 
by nothing so definite and coherent as 
the basic study of Aristotle. 

Mr. Mackie is a fervent disciple of 
President Stanley Hall and composes his 
book for the greater glory of that “focus 
of international interest and admiration,” 
who sets the seal of official approval upon 
his own apotheosis in a commendatory 
introduction. A medley of extracts and 
résumés taken from the writings of 
President Hall himself and of lesser con- 
tributors to the pedagogical seminary 
floats on a turbid stream of denuncia- 
tion of “the stone wall of conservatism” 
and the older culture with its supposed 
shibboleths of exclusive classics and 
mathematics and discipline for disci- 
pline’s sake. The new era for which this 
older education will no longer suffice is 
to introduce a psychogenetic pedagogy 
based on the psychology of adolescence 
which will ask as the genetic psycho- 
logists have long been doing, “what is 
the real nature of man,” and proceed to 
“reévaluate everything in terms of man’s 
innate capacities and _ spontaneities.” 
From this revolution will come, among 
other things, the practical suppression 
of Latin, which “cripples the vernacular,” 
the reading of magazines and such books 
as Ellwood’s “Sociology and Modern So- 
cial Problems” instead of the English 
classics, and the substitution of the 
“crispy, staccato, lingua franca of 
youth” for “the language and style of 
Burke, Macaulay and Addison which 
would not be tolerated in Congress.” 

Iteration is the method employed to 
drive home these saving truths. On 
few pages are we allowed to forget that 
education must study the needs and na- 
ture of the child, not the logic of the 
subject, that it is preparation for life, 
not preparation for college, that adoles- 
cence is effervescence and abhors pre- 
cision, that it is indispensable to “vital- 
ize” the school and “socialize” the recita- 
tion. The polemic against Latin is as 
incessant as it is in the class rooms of 
the schools of education. Herbert Spen- 
cer’s elementary arguments are repro- 
duced with the elegant variations and the 
dainty metaphors of Professor Alexan- 
der Chamberlain, and with no hint of the 


considerations by which they must be 
qualified or of the literature in which 
they have been answered. The invidious 
appeal to the high school to revolt against 
the tyrannous domination of collegiate 
prescription is reiterated with utter dis- 
regard of the actual facts of the pres- 
ent situation. And neither President 
Hall nor his disciple feels any scruple in 
presenting the problem of “disciplinary 
values” in its crudest and most ques- 
tion-begging form with no warning to 
the reader of the extent to which all 
psychologists who respect their reputa- 
tions have “hedged” in the matter by 
liberal concessions to the teachings of 
plain common sense and experience. 

Education, as in other books of this 
class, is taken in the lump. The occa- 
sional perfunctory recognition of differ- 
ent kinds of education is sustained by no 
effective, continuous discrimination of 
the various types, grades, and economic 
social or cultural subdivisions of educa- 
tion in the concrete. It is just educa- 
tion. The new education is to be pri- 
marily and predominantly vocational. 
Some leisure may remain for more gen- 
eral and cultural studies, provided that 
they are modern, social, and, above all, 
inexact. The studies that may be pre- 
scribed or approved for all students are 
contemporary English, carefully guarded 
from all contamination by English clas- 
sics or confusing Latin etymologies, 
sociology or civics, and history, studied 
by the problem method and in the social- 
ized class room. By the problem method 
in economics pupils “can analyze expendi- 
tures of their own families” and “formu- 
late the expenditure of fifteen hundred 
dollars a year for a family containing 
four children.” Applied to history the 
problem method (in defiance of Quintil- 
ian and Mr. Trevelyan’s “Clio, a Muse’) 
casts everything in the form of a propo- 
sition to be proved. “Prove that the time 
from 1783 to 1789 was ‘the critical 
period’ in American history.” “Prove 
that the Renaissance was a period of tre- 
mendous change in Europe.” “We de- 
voted eight days to this problem.” “In 
the third lesson we proved that there 
was a revival of architecture in the 
Renaissance.” Though the new psy- 
chology has exploded the superstition 
that there is any disciplinary value or 
mental training in classics and mathe- 
matics, it appears that it is otherwise 
with history taught in this fashion. “It 
supplies a kind of intellectual training 
that can be secured in but few other 
ways.” It even apparently reinstates the 
discredited “faculty psychology,” since it 
“enlarges the student’s mind, cultivates 
his perception, stimulates his memory, 
and trains his judgment.” 

Such unvocational study of literature, 
sociology, and history can do no harm 
if redeemed in the socialized class room 
from the tyranny of pedantic dictation 


from above and the superstitious ac- 
curacy which is the vice of the classicist. 
President Hall’s experience as a writer 
has convinced him in his own immortal 
apophthegm that “accuracy atrophies.” 
If he had delayed to verify his references 
and correct his own or his typewriter’s 
spelling of the queer words which his 
desultory reading and his Germanized 
culture deposited in his notebooks, the 
stream of inspiration might have dried 
up before those mighty reservoirs 
“Adolescence,” “Jesus the Christ,” and 
“Educational Problems,” were filled. In 
his own words, again, “the school-bred 
habit of accurate and painstaking fa- 
miliarity with a few things such as pro- 
fessors of literature inculcate 

would greatly slow down my pace and 
cool my ardor.” His study of the 
adolescent mind has convinced him that 
adolescence is naturally expansive and 
recalcitrant to the restraints of accuracy. 
And the fosterings of this salutary de- 
fense-reaction in the youth of American 
high schools is the first task of a re- 
formed and psycho-genetic education that 
spurns the yoke of Latin and mathe- 
matics. It is perhaps in unconscious 
subservience to this aim that these pages 
still retain a few of the gems that so 
profusely adorn President Hall’s own 
more ambitious work. The “consensus 
of opinion” may serve once more to illus- 
trate the uselessness of Latin. A “floating 
plankton” may remind the reader that, 
as Xenophon said of Socrates, though the 
master regarded such knowledge as use- 
less, he was not himself unacquainted 
with it. And the defiant repetition of 
the statement that Plato “reproached” 
Aristotle as a reader shows how little 
the true philosopher is to be awed from 
the career of his humor by the carping 
cavils of a classicist. 

There are, of course, some good ideas 
in the book and much praise of things 
that in due place and proportion are 
praiseworthy. The “socialized recita- 
tion,” for example, may be a helpful de- 
vice if regarded only as a corrective of 
the kind of teaching, if it still survives, 
that calls for a verbatim recitation of 
paragraph 3 on page 50 of the history or 
the grammar. But every teacher who, 
in Rooseveltian phrase, is worth his salt, 
knows that without intelligent direction 
and the check of peremptory closure, 
class-room discussion rapidly degenerates 
into the time-wasting triviality of the 
experience meeting. Even Plotinus 
found this out when he socialized the 
discussion of Platonic love in his class 
room. 

Good or plausible ideas are as plentiful 
as blackberries. No one who takes notes 
in a library can miss them. And noth- 
ing is easier than to praise idealism, 
modernism, reform, “life,” and “vitaliza- 
tion” in the abstract, and denounce in 
general terms pedantry, prescription, and 
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conservatism. It is the work of intelli- 
gence to codrdinate, harmonize, relate, 
and adjust conflicting ideas and ideals, 
and to praise and censure educational 
methods and practices with nice dis- 
crimination of time, place, measure, and 
purpose. I find nothing of that kind of 
reasoning in this book, and little in the 
literature of which it is a sample. 

If this be thought a harsh and illiberal 
judgment, I will apologize when anyone 
points out in the book any ideas that 
are at once new, true, and significant; 
any truths that are not either truisms 
or irresponsible exaggerations of partial 
aspects of truth; any considerable se- 
quence of coherent argument or discus- 
sion that takes due account of excep- 
tions and qualifications, or does even- 
balanced justice to the consideration of 
every side of the question. Meanwhile, 
the author and President Stanley Hall 
may cheer themselves by the reflection 
that one dissentient review will do little 
harm. The book will doubtless be wel- 
comed as a “contribution to educational 
science” by the spokesmen of the large 
and, I sometimes fear, growing public 
that flocks to the lectures of Sir Olivor 
Lodge, that subscribes to the memory- 
training course of the gentleman who 
remembers the names and the telephone 
numbers of the Rotary Club of Seattle, 
and is not offended by full-page adver- 
tisements of Pelmanism from the pen cf 
one who but a few years ago was the 
official guide of American patriotic 
opinion. 

PAUL SHOREY 


America Unveiled 


Our America. By Waldo Frank. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. 
NE strives with patient endeavor to 
learn what all this foaming cascade 
of syllables is about. It appears that 
things are in a dreadful mess and have 
been so for the last two hundred years. 
Puritanism, pioneering, and materialism 
would seem to be the chief causes. A 
great Darkness lies upon the land. But 
let no real lover of America despair. 
The night is pierced here and there by 
the gleam of signal fires, lit by revolu- 
tionary minute men, and within the mass 
of the dark people the impulse of new 
aspirations begins to stir. “The Old 
Guard—martyrs like Eugene Debs, Wil- 
liam Haywood, Emma Goldman—re- 
ligious, nostalgic for prisons—find at 
last the brains and culture of a younger 
generation to fertilize their martyrdom.” 
“Nostalgic for prisons” is a fetching 
phrase, which brings up visions of the 
Prisoner of Chillon, Torquato Tasso, the 
Man with the Iron Mask, Silvio Pellico, 
and other victims of long immurement 
in earless dungeons. But fetching as it is, 
the observant reader can not but wonder 
what it is doing here. For homesickness 


for prisons is not a common complaint, 
and it is developed, if at all, in only 
one way. Now it happens that of the 
trio named, Mr. Debs, prior to his recent 
conviction, had undergone only one im- 
prisonment—a six months’ term in Wood- 
stock jail nearly twenty-five years ago, 
in the summer and autumn of 1895; Mr. 
Haywood, kidnapped from Colorado, had 
been held in the Boise penitentiary until 
he was freed by a jury verdict; while 
Miss Goldman, more lucky or more tact- 
ful than the others, had been conspicu- 
ously scant of the experience necessary 
for acquiring this dower of martyrdom. 

How, then, might they have acquired 
this imputed nostalgia? The author 
scorns to explain. And by what charac- 
teristic symptoms has it been shown? 
There is no answer. Is there, the observ- 
ant reader may ask, in any speech or 
writing of either of the two who had 
suffered brief terms of imprisonment 
—and neither is what might be called a 
reticent man—any expression of regret 
for the loss of a loved home, any reminis- 
cence of regaining freedom with a sigh? 
Again there is no answer. One may 
wonder, also, if the true and unmistak- 
able symptoms of this “nostalgia for 
prisons” are to be found in the resort 
to all legal means of defense; in consent 
to the solicitation of defense funds; in 
application for writs of habeas corpus; 
in appeals from verdicts and decisions. 
May not such activities rather seem, to 
the ordinary person, the symptoms of a 
form of claustrophobia—of a stubborn 
and unreasoning prejudice against any 
confinement whatever? But it is too 
much to require of a revolutionary writer 
—a harbinger of the Great Dawn—that 
he cancel a phrase so fondly conceived 
out of regard for an objection so trivial. 
That the words have only a dubious in- 
trinsic sense and no fitness to the in- 
stances given is a small matter; what 
counts is the fetchingness of the phrase. 
There is much more of this kind of thing. 
This America is a land whose people 
bear the singular distinction of being in 
both their first childhood and their sec- 
ond. They “are still in the baby stage 
of playing with their toes” (p. 196), and 
yet “Everywhere is the impotence of 
senility” (p. 230). The penury of Amer- 
ica is manifold. The people have no 
soul, no spiritual or esthetic energy. “All 
of the peasant and proletarian peoples of 
Europe have this deep potential energy, 
religious, esthetic. Here Amer- 
ica, of all lands, is poorest” (p. 231). 
America has, indeed, nothing except mo- 
tion pictures. “The whole world now 
has its cinemas. America alone has 
nothing else” (p. 214). Its universities 
are “for the most part the incubators 
of reaction” (p. 209)—a curious com- 
ment in view of the fact that virtually 
all the parlor Bolsheviki are college bred. 
Its press is venal, and the multitude who 


might naturally catch the meaning of the 
gifted revolutionary seers and prophets 
is unable because it “is too enslaved and 
enfeebled by the poisonous pabulum with 
which Business persistently has fed it” 
(p. 209). But there is no need to go on. 
It is all bad (except for Walt Whitman, 
“Bill” Haywood (p. 228, 230), Oswald 
Garrison Villard (p. 228), Van Wyck 
Brooks, the late Randolph Bourne, and a 
few others), has always been, and will al- 
ways be unless something is done about it. 
There is some discrepancy between the 
unrelieved pessimism shown on some 
pages and the qualified hopefulness 
shown on others; but no attempt at har- 
monizing this difficulty can be made here. 
On the whole, the book is a terrific in- 
dictment. Not in many a day has so re- 
sounding a slap been delivered on the 
wrist of your Uncle Samuel. 

Almost anybody, it may be thought, 
gifted with a lack both of inhibitions and 
of misgivings, could write such a book. 
But to think so is to fall into grievous 
error. This offering is, for the time, a 
unique accomplishment. It reaches to 
heights, depths, and lateral expanses of 
the fantastic not heretofore attained, and 
at times it seems to be pushing out for a 
fourth dimension. Its fellow is not likely 
to appear for some time. 

W. J. GHENT 


Italy Warm and Cold 


Sovuts Divinep (Ella non rispose). By Ma- 
tilde Serao. Translated from the Italian 
by William Collinge, M.A. New York: 
Brentano’s. 

TALES oF My Native Town. By Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. Translated by Prof. Rafael 
Mantellini, Ph.D. Introduction by Joseph 
Hergesheimer. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 

T may be held that what divides the 
Latin from the Anglo-American is 
less a diversity of feeling than a diversity 
of taste or, to speak more modestly, of 
habit. We northerners do not give our- 
selves away with gestures and superla- 
tives. Our eyes are not permitted to 
flash or our tongues to hasten. We are 
at some pains to master an air of good- 
humored but skeptical tolerance. We are 
terribly afraid lest somebody suspect 
that we do not see the joke and we are 
incessantly though furtively on the watch 
for that joke, which we know must be 
about somewhere, in any place, at any 

time. A Martian might discover in us a 

sort of frozen adolescent self-conscious- 

ness such as older races have outgrown 
and cast off. He might find something 
of pathos in the waste energy we put 
to the concealment of passion, whether 
for love, for beauty, or for virtue. Or he 
might find that, on the whole, the famous 
joke was “on us”—Romeo the cub and 

Juliet the flapper being visible to him, 

and very much at home, somewhere on 

our premises. 
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“Souls Divided,” the English version 
of “Ella non rispose,” is described by its 
sponsors as “an impassioned love story 
of an unusual kind.” I do not see in 
what sense it is unusual unless in quality. 
Stories of this general kind have been 
written often enough in English, and 
have had their great audiences; but for 
a long time these have been audiences of 
the vulgar. It is for shop-girls and 
stenographers of the tenderer sort that 
our movies and newspaper syndicates 
turn open without stint the flood gates 
of sentiment. Only among such a class 
does Shakespeare’s race now frankly pre- 
pare to shed its tears when the prompter 
calls. Not a single gleam of humor 
“saves” this Italian study of ill-fated 
passion. No code of restraint subdues 
the record to the cautious murmur ex- 
acted of ourselves by literary breeding. 
It is all upon the high horse of romantic 
feeling, a prolonged outburst of the emo- 
tion we “Anglo-Saxons” still endure from 
the poets, whose business it is, in lyrical 
moments, to give themselves away, 
though we hardly brook even the shortest 
flights of prose. Paolo, the lover, who is 
forever done for by a voice, and Diana, 
the beloved, who sacrifices all for duty to 
her family and never tells her love till 
it is too late for the lover to hear the 
sad secret—these are the very staff of 
tragic romance. Standards of literary 
breeding are variable, but the “human 
heart” is a constant. The author must 
have been justified in her prophecy that 
her book would win response from sim- 
ple souls the world over—‘souls who 
shall have shed silent and solitary tears 
of human pity with me, and for me, over 
the luckless love of Diana and Paolo.” 

Mr. Hergesheimer’s introduction to 
“Tales of My Native Town” has, excel- 
lent as it is, something of the tone of 
apology, or apologia which so often is 
heard in official introductions and pref- 
aces. This wonderful article (the theme 
runs commonly) by so famous a hand, 
shows certain traits of the author which 
have been taken exception to by prudes 
or provincials: they are not blemishes to 
the generous eye. Moreover, in addition 
to the qualities for which the Master has 
been given general credit, here are others 
which the dull world has_ ignored. 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, for example, is 
“perfectly within his privilege” in ex- 
pressing the minutiz of lust, disease, and 
physical abnormality—good medicine, we 
take it, for a race like ours which, with 
a “natural but saccharine preference for 
happiness,” systematically veils the un- 
pleasant. And further, whatever his cold- 
ness and brutality of method, his work 
is animated by “a saving spirit of pity, 
the valid humanity born of understand- 
ing.” I wish I could feel this, as Mr. 
Hergesheimer does. For me D’Annun- 
zio’s coldness is inherent. His intellec- 
tual understanding of his fellow-beings 


seems fatally limited by the fact that his 
real ardor is for himself or for such 
causes—beauty, freedom, amorism, as 
may have the good fortune to be identi- 
fied with himself. D’Annunzio “the 
man” worships the Italy which has pro- 
duced D’Annunzio and set a stage for 
him. D’Annunzio the artist worships 
what Mr. Hergesheimer calls “the beauty 
of sheer living as a spectacle” because it 
offers itself to be conveyed, as a specta- 
cle, by his supremely skillful hand. Con- 
veyance, on the whole, is the word. Mr. 
Hergesheimer rightly contrasts these 
tales with the short stories of American 
convention. They are not trimly com- 
pleted bits of action, but “coherent frag- 
ments”: “He has not lifted his tales into 
the crystallized isolation of a short story; 
they merge from the beginning and be- 
yond the end into the general confusion 
of existence, they are moments, signifi- 
cantly tragic or humorous, selected from 
the whole incomprehensible sweep of a 
vastly larger work, and presented as 
naturally as possible. However, they are 
not without form, in reality these tales 
are woven with an infinite delicacy, an 
art, like all art, essentially artificial. But 
a definite interest in them, the sense of 
their beauty, must rise from an intrinsic 
interest in the greater affair of being. 
It is useless for anyone not impressed 
with the beauty of sheer living as a spec- 
tacle to read ‘Tales of My Native Town.’ ” 
Granted; but it hardly follows as the 
night the day that all persons who are 
duly impressed with the beauty of sheer 
living are bound to find it in these par- 
ticular tales, or sketches by a mighty 
sensualist dreamer of our day. In their 
English dress, certainly, they are not 
overwhelming. One can with a fairly 
good conscience own to the impression 
that, with all their marvel of detail, sev- 
eral of them are oppressively squalid and 
even tedious: squalor and tedium hav- 
ing, of course, their part, a relative part, 
in the spectacle of living. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Autumn of the Middle 
Ages 


HErRFstTTIJ DER MIDDELEEUWEN. Door J. Hui- 


zinga. Haarlem: H. D. Tjeenk Willink & 
Zoon. 


HE study of the past has its chief 

fascination in what it reveals about 
the origins of the present. It is the 
germ of the new that we look for in the 
old. The discovery of early manifesta- 
tions of the romantic spirit in the age of 
Swift, of the Renaissance in the poetry 
of the Thirteenth Century, give zest to 
our study of “Gulliver’s Travels” and 
the “Roman de la Rose.” The systematic 
search in medieval history for early 
symptoms of modern culture made it 
seem as if the culture of the Middle 
Ages was only the advent of the Renais- 





sance. But in history, no less than in 
nature, death is coincident with the birth 
of a new life. Old forms of culture die 
off at the same time and in the same 
soil in which the new find the food for 
their efflorescence. The historian, there- 
fore, is not restricted to one way only 
of envisaging the past. The writer of 
“Herfsttij der Middeleeuwen” has chosen 
to study the fifteenth century in France 
and the Netherlands as the decline of an 
era towards death and dissolution, seeing 
the gorgeous pageant of its life overcast 
by the shadow of the approaching night. 

In Mr. Huizinga the artist and the 
scholar work together. While looking at 
the past, the one is no less susceptible to 
its picturesque beauty than the other is 
fascinated by its lore. The scholar 
guards the artist against romantic 
vagaries, and the artist colors the 
scholar’s record with the realism of his 
vision. It is the artist, again, who has 
taught the other to reject the economic 
interpretation of history as the only true 
and complete presentment of the past. 
The book, though the author refrains 
from stressing that claim, is a brave and 
brilliant attempt to discover the essence 
of life no less in the flattering dream 
which the livers loved to make of it than 
in the crass realities which their dream 
had to color. <A careful and unimpas- 
sioned study of medizval legal documents 
has taught us that the romantic picture 
of the chivalrous late Middle Ages was a 
distorted vision of that period. Feudal- 
ism and chivalry had had their day be- 
fore the close of the thirteenth century. 
It was the commercial power of the com- 
munes and the power of the kings sup- 
ported by it which were the ruling fac- 
tors in the political life of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. But the people 
whose lives made up the history of that 
age were themselves not conscious of 
this social decline of the nobleman’s 
status. They still recognized in a mar- 
tial nobility the chief element of the 
social structure. The glamor of prowess 
colored their vision of the time they 
lived in, and for our knowledge of its 
cultural life that illusion has the value 
of historic truth. 

This book, then, is a picture of the 
fifteenth century, not as the economic 
interpreters of history have taught us 
to see it, but as the people of the age 
saw it themselves. The record of their 
illusions and delusions is the author’s 
theme, and his sources not the dusty 
documents of the archives, but the litera- 
ture of the poets and the records of the 
chroniclers, the journalists of those early 
days. Georges Chastellain was one of 
them, the greatest of all Burgundian his- 
torians. He was a Fleming by birth, a 
native of the district of Aalst. But he 
wrote in French, being the recorder of 
princely deeds and knightly adventure. 
His work is the truest mirror of the life 
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and the thought of his time as they ap- 
peared to a shrewd, clear-sighted on- 
looker. This man, bred in the fields of 
Flanders, the home of a proud democracy, 
still lived by the belief that God had made 
the people to labor, to till the soil, or to 
live by trade, the clergy to teach the 
true faith, and the nobility to exalt vir- 
tue, to maintain justice, and, by their 
deeds and moral life, to be a mirror to 
others. The traditional vision of society 
lingered on, uncorrected by its glaring 
contrast with reality. This clever repre- 
sentative of his age and people did not 
even see, in his naiveté, that his own 
chronicle belied that fanciful picture of 
divine ordination, so little was the criti- 
cal faculty developed in its intellectual 
élite. Among the nobility whose deeds 
of prowess he lauded were men who had 
risen from the ranks of the “tiers état,” 
or, as he called it, “le tiers membre qui 
de soy n’est gaires capable de hautes 
attributions, parce qu’il est au degré 
servile.” And among the bourgeoisie he 
knew people with a truer conception of 
honor than his own chronicle shows the 
nobility to have known and practised. To 
the medizval mind life, from its highest 
to its lowest manifestations, is fixed in 
immovable, eternal forms, and _ these 
forms, not their contents, are the essen- 
tial thing. 

Experience can not destroy this con- 
ception of society as a tripartite struc- 
ture, of which each part has its perma- 
nent attributes. That prevalence of 
form over substance pervades all medi- 
eval thought. Every notion becomes 
isolated, and is given a form and a fixed 
place in the immutable hierarchy of 
things, every function receives its visi- 
ble organ. The King of England had 
among his “magna sergenteria” an office 
for holding the king’s head when he 
crossed the Channel and got seasick. 

The art of the period reflects that 
same tendency to visualize everything 
conceivable. In the paintings of the Van 
Eycks the presentation of the elements 
of sacred lore has been carried to the 
highest point of realism, each detail 
being the setting for a wealth of more 
diminutive miniatures. The mystical 
content evanesces and leaves its brilliant 
outward show behind. It is an art of 
consummate skill in execution, but void 
of ideas. In the opinion of the author 
the naturalism of the Van Eycks, which 
is usually explained as an early symp- 
tom of the approaching Renaissance, is 
the maturest growth of the late medizval 
spirit, not a beginning but an end. Its 
material perfection could not be im- 
proved upon, and as it was inexpressive 
of the deeper emotions of life, it lacked 
the living element from which a new art 
could take its birth. 

This character of finality, of comple- 
tion beyond renewal, attaches also to 
the moral and religious life of those 


days. Of a whole-hearted enjoyment of 
life’s gifts, such as Rabelais, the robust 
herald of a new age, was to preach in the 
next century, the era of Gerson and 
Thomas & Kempis was no longer capa- 
ble. What it had left of passion and 
vitality burst out in mystic exaltation or 
in bestial debauch. Gerson, himself too 
balanced a pessimist to be subject to 
these outbursts, was well aware of the 
fact that both extremes sprang from the 
same root: “Amor spiritualis labitur in 
nudum carnalem Amorem.” The soul, 
having been absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of God, lost its will, the Divine will 
only remaining, and in that state of ex- 
altation the mystic could not commit 
sin, though he should follow carnal 
cravings. Such was the belief of the 
Fratres liberi spiriti, of the Turlupins, 
and similar sects of hysterical madmen 
who, while professing to serve God, lived 
a life of diabolical debauch. Gerson, the 
famous Chancellor of the University of 
Paris, wrote a “Discours de l’excellence 
de virginité,” taking his argument from 
a deeply pessimistic picture of man’s 
misery. Contempt of the world is praised 
as the wisest attitude towards life, and 
life’s propagation condemned as a folly. 
In the austere features of the kneeling 
donors on the triptychs of the Van Eycks 
one can read their denial of the beauty 
and the glory of life, which the Renais- 
sance was joyfully to assert. 


The Run of the Shelves 


HERE are two million men in the 
.£ United States whose feeling toward 
books on the war is that of the raconteur 
waiting for the other fellow to finish a 
story in order to begin on his own. Every 
one saw and felt things well worth telling 
to the fellow who wasn’t there; nine out 
of ten hope to write books of personal 
reminiscence. Two men who have done 
it with no unusual qualifications so far 
as their experiences go are Captain Ewen 
C. MacVeagh and Lieutenant Lee D. 
Brown of G-3 and G-l, respectively, 
Headquarters Staff, Second Corps, who 
write jointly of “The Yankee in the Brit- 
ish Zone” (Putnam). They are an- 
nounced as “trained observers,” and the 
reader concedes the title, adding that of 
trained or naturally facile writers, for 
they have dressed their material with 
real skill. They find for it an ostensible 
core in the discussion of Anglo-American 
relations in the Amiens sector, where the 
Second Corps was brigaded with the Brit- 
ish, a subject that would not make more 
than a magazine article were it not at- 
tractively clothed in personal reminis- 
cence and anecdotal history, a rippling 
obligato to war of information and anec- 
dote cleverly played up each to the other. 
It deals with nothing essential; the world 
can move on without it except as it may 


add a drop of lubrication to the gears 
where American affairs mesh with Brit- 
ish. Read it and you have seen nothing 
happen, but you have haunted the point 
de liaison between British and American 
troops, loafed in company street and of- 
ficers’ mess, wherever Yank and Tommy 
mixed and mixed ’em up. You have idled 
amiably for a time on the sunny side of 
war, but it is a very real side of war, a 
pleasant, comfortable rest camp for the 
reader who has been personally conducted 
through much of the other side. In one 
way the book stands as a model to aspir- 
ing compilers of reminiscences. The per- 
sonality of the authors is nowhere 
directly presented. It is always elusively 
just below the surface, seen only in 
glimpses between surface _ reflections, 
until the curiosity of the reader is gen- 
uinely aroused and finds only meagre 
satisfaction. 


For the great tribe of collectors of 
Stevensoniana, Mr. George E. Brown's 
“Book of R. L. 8.” (Scribners) will be a 
precious vade mecum. Here, under al- 
phabetical heads, information is given 
regarding the publication of essays and 
books, the places connected in one way 
or another with Stevenson’s life, and the 
friends he met on the way. A good deal 
of human interest is packed into this 
little encyclopedia, as indeed human in- 
terest is almost synonymous with the 
mystic initials, R. L. S., whatever may 
be the critical judgment, outside of Scot- 
land, finally pronounced on the owner 
of those initials as a writer. 


“Villa Elsa” (Dutton), by Stuart 
Henry, who most decidedly does not han- 
dle his subject with gloves, is described 
in its sub-title as “a study of German 
family life.” The publisher explains it 
as “a genuine study at first hand of the 
real Germany of the twentieth century 
by an American writer who lived there 
for many years,” and the author gives, 
in a private letter, this account of him- 
self and his book: 

Despite its form as a novel, with love, spies 
and action, it is meant to be a profoundly seri- 
ous book. I not only lived and studied in 
Deutschland but, for a quarter of a century, 
have had much to do with German business- 
men. This has forced me to learn to know 
German character more thoroughly than the 
usual “literary feller” or critic who has had 
small chance to get acquainted with Germans, 
either intimately or in their large cross-sec- 
tions. Needless to say I regard the problem 
of the German race as a mighty serious and 
dangerous one, not to be lightly tossed off 
through smug indifference or clever epigrams. 


In “Beaumarchais and the War of 
American Independence” (Boston: Bad- 
ger) Miss Elizabeth S. Kite clearly sets 
forth the facts concerning Beaumar- 
chais’s invaluable contribution to the 
success of the American Revolution. One 
of his biographers, the French Senator, 
M. Lintilhac, wrote in 1887: “We are 
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surprised that no descendant of Beau- 
marchais was invited to represent France 
at the unveiling of the Statue of Lib- 
erty, upon whose pedestal his name 
would not be out of place alongside that 
of Lafayette. With John Bigelow, I may 
well ask if Americans have done their 
whole duty towards the memory of Beau- 
marchais.” It is plain from Miss Kite’s 
two volumes that we have not. 

Even so early as 1775, Beaumarchais 
foresaw the gravity of the conflict be- 
tween the colonists and the mother coun- 
try and pointed out to the French Gov- 
ernment where its interests lay. Little 
by little it shared his view and told him 
to go ahead and aid the insurgents, but 
without compromising the French Gov- 
ernment, which gave him a subvention 
of a million francs. Before the end of 
1776 he had brought together with all 
possible secrecy his first cargo, consist- 
ing of 200 cannon, some mortars, 25,000 
rifles, and 200,000 pounds of powder. 
After running many risks, his three 
ships reached America. Beaumarchais 
received no payment, however, nor did 
Congress even thank him. He had put 
5,000,000 frances into the undertaking, 
and sent an agent to America, who, after 
remaining there three years, returned 
empty-handed. To prevent a fiasco and 
an international scandal the French Gov- 
ernment again came to his aid with a 
subvention. Beaumarchais’s chief occu- 
pation throughout 1783 was the removal 
of the obstacles in the way of the play- 
ing of the “Marriage of Figaro,” but he 
did not neglect his claims against Amer- 
ica. The bills of exchange which he 
had received from Congress in 1779 were 
far from satisfying him. Four times— 
in 1781, 1787, and 1793—Congress sent 
agents to verify his accounts; but noth- 
ing came of it, and forty years passed 
before his family finally succeeded in 
obtaining 800,000 francs of the 2,280,000 
which were claimed. 

Miss Kite modestly says in her preface 
that her volumes are based wholly on the 
printed works of Frenchmen bearing on 
the subject, one of which, however, she 
failed to see, for the simple reason that 
it was passing through the press in Paris 
while her own books were being printed 
in Boston. M. Jules Marsan’s “Beau- 
marchais et les Affaires d’Amérique” 
(Edouard Champion) prints for the first 
time some thirty letters of Beau- 
marchais, all of which are connected with 
the American episode in his life and all 
of which strengthen in various particu- 
lars Miss Kite’s contention. 


“Le Livre Pratique des Spirites” 
(Paris: Revue Contemporaine), by M. 
Achille Borgnis, who informs the French 
public that he is a “laureate of the New 
York Institute of Sciences,” marks him 
as being either very naive or very tricky, 
perhaps both. He holds spiritualistic 





sittings in his own apartments, sup- 
ported by “a young lady who plays the 
piano,” by “my secretary, M. Maurice, 
who has charge of the lights,” and by 
“a medium who has been tried and found 
to have the power.” To these sittings 
he admits only “those who are believers 
or who are neutral and open to convic- 
tion”; all “scoffers must be vigorously 
refused admittance.” No wonder that 
under such conditions this “guide,” as 
he calls himself, and “laureate of the 
New York Institute of Sciences,” aided 
by the young lady of the piano, the sec- 
retary of the lights, and the medium of 
the cabinet, obtains “manifestations that 
astonish all those who participate at my 
sittings.” Cicero materialized on one oc- 
casion, and we are given a picture of his 
apparition. In fact, there are nearly a 
score of these pictures scattered through 
the book; but their value disappears to 
“a scoffer’ when he learns that “these 
are not the results of direct photography, 
but are produced from drawings made 
during the sittings. The spirits informed 
me that they were opposed to being pho- 
tographed. However, when I begin a 
new series of sittings, it is my intention 
to employ photography.” On one occa- 
sion Mary Queen of Scots appeared on 
the scene, when she spoke in this rather 
unidiomatic language: “In spite of sad 
circumstances, I wish you and every- 
body happy Christmas.” Another favor- 
ite materialization is that of “a fakir, 
a fine Hindoo”; and one is tempted to 
ask if the “fakir” may not be M. Borgnis 
himself. 


That seventeenth-century worthy, Lam- 
bertus van den Bosch, headmaster of the 
Latin school at Dordrecht, must have 
been a popular master in the eyes of the 
Dutch youngsters who studied the clas- 
sics under the sway of his ferule. He 
seems to have preferred contemporary to 
ancient literature, as is the way of the 
adolescent age of all generations. And 
his was not a sneaking love of profane 
modern writers, indulged “en négligé” 
and disavowed where his dignity as 
a scholar had to keep up appearances; 
unblushingly he proclaimed it on the title 
pages of numerous translations, the best 
of which was one of Don Quixote, the 
first to appear in Dutch, and never sur- 
passed for picturesqueness of language 
by any later rendering. The quality of 
the rest of his work is in inverse ratio 
to the number of his writings, and in 
Holland it would be a hazardous under- 
taking for a publisher to bring out a 
reprint of a work by Van den Bosch, his 
Don Quixote alone excepted. An Ameri- 
can scholar, however, has found it worth 
his while to edit a drama of the old 
schoolmaster. But Prof. Oscar James 
Campbell’s purpose is not the literary re- 
habilitation of the author, but, as the 
title explains, to ascertain “The Position 





of the Roode en Witte Roos in the Saga 
of King Richard III” (University of Wis- 
consin Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture. Number 5). Not the Dutch play 
itself, but its possible English source and 
the relation of that source to the extant 
English plays on the same subject is the 
editor’s excuse for his interest in Van 
den Bosch’s rhetorical and lifeless drama. 
In an interesting introduction to the 
reprint the writer compares the Dutch 
play, which was printed at Amsterdam in 
1651, with the chronicle tradition and 
with the three dramas referred to above: 
the Latin “Richardus Tertius” of 
Thomas Legge (c. 1573), the “True 
Tragedy of Richard the Third” (c. 1590), 
and Shakespeare’s version of the story. 
The upshot of his ingenious investiga- 
tion is thus summarized by the author: 
The resemblance which the Dutch play 
shows in turn to the Chronicles and then to 
each of the three English plays in points pecu- 
liar to them, shows, first, that the Roode en 
Witte Roos belongs to the English dramatic, 
as distinct from the historical, tradition of 
Richard III. 
Professor Campbell accounts for this 
many-sided relationship by postulating 
the former existence of a fourth English 
play which must have held a middle 
ground between the Senecan production 
of Legge and the Shakespearean concep- 
tion. 


This lost play Shakespeare must have known 
and used, now and then, to point material 
which he derived largely from Holinshed. This 
fact would help to explain the strong Senecan 
flavor of Richard III, which has led numerous 
critics to believe that it must be the direct de- 
scendant of an earlier play. 

In the case of Van den Bosch, how- 
ever, our extensive knowledge of his life 
and work must be taken into account; 
Professor Campbell, in this respect, has 
taken his task too easily. “A man,” he 
writes, “who made a business of miscel- 
laneous translation as did Van den Bosch 
was obviously not a trained dramatist. 
A play bearing his name is perhaps, then, 
even more certain to be a translation 
than his other admitted adaptations.” 
But the possibility of the Roode en Witte 
Roos being an independent dramatization 
by Van den Bosch of a chronicle version 
can not thus lightly be dismissed. The 
play in question and a translation of the 
English morality “Lingua” were not his 
only contributions to dramatic literature, 
as the writer seems to assume. In 1645 
he published “Carel de Negende, anders 
Parijsche Bruyloft,” for which no other 
source has been found than “Thuani His- 
torie Sui Temporis,” and in 1649 he 
dramatized an episode from Hooft’s prose 
history of Florence under the rule of the 
Medicis in “Rampzalige Liefde ofte 
Bianca Capellis.” The fact that Van den 
Bosch had twice made an independent at- 
tempt to remodel historical prose into 
drama before he wrote the “Roode en 
Witte Roos” affords, at any rate, an ar- 
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gument in favor of the assumption that 
his third historical drama was the prod- 
uct of the same method. The resem- 
blances which the writer has pointed out 
between the Dutch and the English plays 
are not so striking as to make a thorough 
comparison of the former with all the 
chronicle versions superfluous. 

Professor Campbell’s translation of the 
Dutch text is, on the whole, a successful 
performance. Where he has misunder- 
stood a passage, it is not an insufficient 
knowledge of the Dutch, but rather the 
involved rhetoric of Van den Bosch, 
which is at fault. 


M. Romain Rolland, who is again re- 
siding in Paris, writes in a recent letter: 

If I exiled myself for a few years to the 
land of Jean Jacques, believe me it was not 
because I had a penchant for the Swiss mind 
and still less for its present literature, which, 
except in the case of the genial—I here use 
the word as the adjective of genius—Spitteler, 
does not appear to me to be very interesting. 
I went there in order to let it be seen publicly 
that I did not approve of a fratricidal war, 
which the future will be all the more inclined 
to pronounce monstrous when all its fatal con- 
sequences begin to appear. 


Heine’s Buried 


Memoirs 


MONG the lost or suppressed works 
of genius none has offered a more 
tantalizing bait to literary curiosity than 
Heine’s Memoirs of his own life, fre- 
quently alluded to in his letters and other 
writings. As Heinrich Heine wrote very 
much and always charmingly about him- 
self, the acute reader will not suppose 
that I am overlooking the pages of auto- 
biography entitled “Confessions,” which 
were dictated about a year before his 
death. My present aim is to direct at- 
tention to a work of Heine’s prime—not 
one of his last and decadent period. 

As far back as 1837 the poet refers to 
this work in a letter to his publisher, 
Julius Campe. “I am busy day and 
night,” he writes, “with my great book, 
the romance of my life, and now for the 
first time I feel the full value of the 
papers that were lost in the fire at my 
mother’s house. I had intended to pub- 
lish this book later, but it is to 
be the next book given to the public. You 
know I am no braggart, and I prophesy 
the most extraordinary results” (from 
this book). A few months later, writing 
to his Uncle, Salomon Heine (with whom 
he was then in uncertain relations), the 
poet thus alludes to the work: “I have 
taken care that when we are all in our 
graves my whole life shall be known for 
what it has been.” 

The book so portentously referred to 
was long a subject of apprehension to 
Heine’s wealthy relatives in Hamburg, to 
whom he was something of an enfant 


terrible and by whom his literary genius 
was held in small esteem; and the poet’s 
occasional hint at publication may have 
been intended to keep them in proper dis- 
position toward himself. I do not like 
to believe that he deliberately used it 
in terrorem, at least until the break that 
followed Uncle Salomon’s death. It 
should be added, however, that there 
were many other persons, outside the in- 
timate Hamburg circle, who heard with 
quakings of the spirit any rumor as to 
the threatened publication. 

In 1839 Heine writes to Campe that he 
has decided to postpone the bringing out 
of his Memoirs; but in 1840, writing to 
him, Heine admits having used a part 
of them in his work on Borne, a rather 
inferior production, in spite of some bril- 
liant pages, and disfigured by personal 
malice; it was later in great part sup- 
pressed. 

In 1840 we get a significant and med- 
itated statement as to the Memoirs in a 
letter to Campe, as follows: 


I am quite happy and calm inwardly. I am 
used to abuse, and I know that the future is 
mine. Even if I were to die to-day there re- 
main four volumes of the story of my life, 
my Memoirs, which show forth all my 
thoughts and endeavors, and if only for their 
historical matter, for their true exposition of 
the most mysterious of transitive periods, 
will go down to posterity. The new generation 
will want to see the swaddling clothes that 
were its first covering. 


This seems to indicate that Heine had 
finally resolved upon a posthumous pub- 
lication of the book. 

In 1845 the bitter dispute with his 
cousin, Karl Heine, relative to a financial 
provision for the poet (Uncle Salomon 
was now dead), broke out, and besides 
causing Heine great anguish of mind, 
hastened his end by the reaction upon his 
physical state. Writing to J. H. Detwold, 
Heine mentions a first offer of compro- 
mise by Karl, the condition being that 
he submit the MS. of the Memoirs to be 
“supervised” at Hamburg. 

He writes to Campe (October, 1845) : 

I am still in a most unpleasant position as 
regards my cousin, Karl Heine, for I do not 
agree with the form of payment. I will not 
agree to conditions— I will not forgo the 
least particle of my dignity as an author or of 
the freedom of my pen, even if as a man I 


allow myself to be subjected to family con- 
siderations. 


A few months later he informs Campe 
that he had tried the way of kindness 
pointed out to him by friends and by 
his own heart, in order to arrive at a 
settlement with his cousin; while the lat- 
ter persisted in his injustice. Heine adds 
these memorable words: 

I have followed my softer feelings, while the 
cold voice of experience hissed in my ears 
that rarely is anything won from the hard men 
of money by tears and supplications in this 


world, but only by the sword. My sword is 
my pen. 


In the same letter, he says: 
Yes, I have been working for some days at 


a horrible memoir in which the insolence of 
Karl Heine is shown up. I shall drop my ac- 
tion [he was threatening to go to law with his 
cousin], so that it may be seen that it is no 
longer a question of money. ...I am calm, 
for I have done everything that a man can do 
for love of his wife, and more. 


Again he writes to Campe (1845): 

As for the undertaking which I am prepared 
to sign, it does not matter much how binding 
you make it. J shall never, at any price, de- 
liver up anything that I write to the censorship 
of my relations. 

In this final stage of the negotiations 
between the poet and his family it is 
significant that not a word is said as to 
the destruction of any existing manu- 
script Memoirs. 

The upshot of the inheritance-quarrel 
was that Heine obtained a satisfactory 
settlement both for himself and, follow- 
ing his decease, for his wife Mathilde. 
On the other hand, though he is reticent 
as to the point, it seems probable that he 
complied with certain of Karl’s wishes 
respecting the Memoirs. 

What these wishes were, or what the 
conditions of the agreement reached by 
the poet and his kinsman, is not pre- 
cisely known. But after Heine’s death 
the manuscript fell into the hands of 
Uncle Salomon’s family, who made such 
disposition of it as they saw fit. It is 
believed that for many years past the 
papers have been sealed up in the 
archives of the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. Nor has official reserve ever 
suffered a hint to escape as to when, if 
ever, publication will be permitted. 

William Sharp, in his “Life of Heine,” 
alludes to certain Memoirs, “which the 
poet tells us that he himself destroyed.” 
Evidently Mr. Sharp is here at fault, and 
most likely his reference is meant to 
cover “‘the papers that were lost in the 
fire at my mother’s house”’—as quoted 
above from Heine’s letter (1837) to his 
publisher, Julius Campe. 

That Heine expected his Memoirs 
would be published after his death and 
counted upon it to the very end, is placed 
beyond doubt by a piece of strong evi- 
dence. I allude to the incident related by 
Camille Selden in her little book of 
reminiscences of Heine, entitled “The 
Last Days.” “Camille Selden” was the 
pen-name used by a young German lady, 
not otherwise clearly identified, who 
acted as reader for the poet in the last 
stage of his illness. She is said to have 
been a person of culture, charm, and 
beauty, as beseemed the “Mouche” of 
the latest poems, and the poet seems to 
have felt a remarkable tenderness for 
her. Lovers of literature must always be 
grateful to this Unknown for giving the 
poet his last romance and his latest 
inspiration. 

Camille Selden, then, relates how she 
entered Heine’s room one day early in 
that fatal February, 1856, after he had 

(Continued on page 440) 
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(Continued from page 4388) 
undergone a dreadful attack of his 
disease affecting both mind and body, 
and found him scribbling furiously on 
large sheets of paper with a pencil that 
seemed to her sharp as a deadly weapon. 
She continues: 

I heard a cruel laugh—the laugh of satiated 
revenge. I looked at Henri: “I have them,” 


he cried, “dead or living, they shall not escape. 
The tiger’s claws shall survive the tiger.” 


Heine thus referred to his Memoirs on 
which he had been even then working; 
and the story, though a shade melodra- 
matic, may be accepted as true. There is 
no lack of testimony that he attached 
great importance to this “book of his 
life,” as he called it. Most significant 
witness is offered by Alfred Meissner, to 
whom Heine once showed a box of MSS., 
remarking: “Look you! There are my 
Memoirs. Therein I have been collecting 
for many years a series of portraits and 
frightful silhouettes. Many know of this 
box, and tremble. In it is shut up one 
of the best, but by no means the last, of 
my triumphs.” 

Such is the unsatisfactory tale of 
Heine’s personal Memoirs, which the con- 
noisseurs of literary scandal value at a 
higher rate than the lost “Confessions” 
of Byron. There can be little doubt that 
the matter of these unpublished manu- 
scripts is worthy of Heine’s fame, for the 
writing was begun when his powers were 
at the full. And as he scarcely ever 
wrote anything without literary value, 
even in his character of the modern 
Aretino, the harsh and long-continued in- 
terdict on his own life-story must be re- 
sented by every lover of literature. 

MICHAEL MONAHAN 


‘“‘Impressions de Voyage’’ 


STAY of but twenty-four hours at 
Honolulu is scant warrant for a 
discussion of the affairs of our Pacific 
Ocean outpost; still, if enjoyed by a visi- 
tor returning after an absence of many 
years, it may furnish grounds for a com- 
parison between his recollection of what 
was then and his impressions of what is 
new. 

There has, happily, been no change in 
the natural aspects of the enchanting 
island of Oahu, which holds the capital 
of the Hawaiian group. The bold 
promontory of Diamond Head marks, as 
of old, the point where vessels coming 
from the East swing around to the north- 
ward and head for the narrow channel 
which leads across the bar to the docks 
at the city of Honolulu. The noble sky- 
line of the mountains that, running east 
and west, divide the island into the 
smaller plain between them and the sea 
from the wider plain between them and 
the northern end of Oahu. At right 
angles to this chain runs another and 
loftier ridge close to the western edge 


of the island. At the intersection of 
these two, the land falls away into a 
more level expanse whose peculiar yel- 
lowish green proclaims its devotion to 
the culture of the sugar cane. The sum- 
mits of these mountains are arid and 
treeless, but running up their valleys 
the varied colors of the vegetation be- 
speak an intensive cultivation of the 
rich, red volcanic soil. Palms wave their 
crested plumes at intervals, dividing 
banana groves, orange orchards, pine- 
apple farms, and market gardens, or 
adorning country places. The famous 
“punch bowl,” once a crater, overlooks 
the city, while behind it and a little to 
one side is the Nuuanu Valley, which 
climbs up, up, up, some 1,200 feet to 
“Mt. Pali,” a gap in the east and west 
mountain range just mentioned. In 
the twinkling of an eye there bursts 
upon the vision one of the finest views 
known to the writer, himself a traveler 
with no slight experience. A tier of 
high peaks frames the picture on the 
left. From the observer’s feet the land 
drops almost sheer to the northern plain, 
a succession of splendid plantations, each 
wearing its own distinctive hue, stretch- 
ing down to the blue ocean which, after 
churning itself into milk-white foam 
streaked with unusual opalescent hues 
where it meets an outlying coral reef, rolls 
on to break into surf on the white sand 
beach dotted with bathers. The cease- 
less roar of the waves tells the inhabi- 
tants that the sea is ever ready either 
for works of benevolence or appalling 
disaster, as suits its varied mood. The 
whole of this enchanting spectacle is 
bathed in brilliant light, except where 
the scurrying trade-wind clouds throw 
their shadows on the land, ofttimes dis- 
charging a burden of mist and rain, and 
frequently using the sun’s rays to add 
a rainbow to a panorama already quite 
perfect. What the traveler sees from the 
Pali is well worth the trouble of the 
long journey from home to Honolulu. 
The writer recalls but one comparable 
landscape—the “Chinese View,” lying 
between “The Gavin” and “The Sugar 
Loaf,” near Rio de Janeiro. 

During the fifteen years elapsing since 
he spent a Christmas in this exquisite 
island, the writer, due to the brevity 
of his halt, could only note sundry sur- 
face indications. Even in this respect 
he may err widely; he makes no claim 
to accuracy in these random “impressions 
de voyage.” A distressing symptom—as 
he saw it—was the decrease in the na- 
tive population, possibly relative and not 
absolute, and the astounding growth of 
the Oriental elements. The Chinese and 
the Japanese are fast absorbing all the 
smaller businesses. Japanese women 
clad in kimonos and straw sandals are 
everywhere, and the supply of Japa- 
nese babies, slung in shawls behind their 
mothers’ backs, seems inexhaustible. 


How the city has increased in the past 
fifteen years! Apparently, three or four 
fold. Where farms and market gardens 
formerly marked the slopes behind it, 
handsome villas are now built and build- 
ing. No wonder, either, for here one 
may live in a delicious and practically 
unvarying climate of warm, not hot, 
days, cool nights, and in a Garden of 
Eden offering rides, drives, picnics in 
every direction, and boasting a country 
club from the veranda of which one over- 
looks an alluring golf course melting 
away into an incomparable vista of ver- 
dant loveliness which ends only in the 
distant sea horizon of darkest blue. 

It was inevitable, of course, but the 
sturdy native pony is almost never seen 
now; the motor has displaced him and in 
numbers which surpass one’s power of 
guessing. Think of Honolulu with traf- 
fic policemen at each street crossing! 
Shades of Captain Cook! Motors in 
turn have demanded.and secured better 
roads everywhere, so that the trip 
around Oahu which, on horseback, once 
required several days of the writer’s 
time—a glorious experience it was, by 
the way—is now easily made by auto- 
mobile between lunch and dinner. 

The trolleys have kept pace with the 
growth of the town; the lagoon, once 
known as Pearl Harbor, is gradually 
being developed into a naval station, 
with the largest of our drydocks 
already completed. The agricultural 
resources of Oahu might have been 
expected to attract a strenuous com- 
mercialism, but those who knew the 
Hawaiian Islands in days gone by may 
be pardoned when they miss the once 
simple, easy life that has given place 
to the fierce competition of trade and 
the introduction of grave ethnical prob- 
lems arising from the need of coolie 
labor. What pangs and travail the solu- 
tion may bring upon this community re- 
main to be seen. Already a strike by 
the local Japanese Federation of Sugar 
Workers sounds the warning note of 
what may occur. 

None the less, the tourist, from the 
porch of the modern Moana Hotel, 
watches the bathers on the safe beach at 
Waikiki and the native, standing erect on 
a plank far out, at tremendous speed rid- 
ing towards the shore, driven on its in- 
coming crest by the rushing breakers as 
they climb over an outlying reef. 

His meditations are interrupted by 
the resident at his side who, after ex- 
plaining that the Cook and Castle fami- 
lies are noted for their wealth, claims 
supremacy for Honolulu in that it alone 
has a diamond head, a pearly harbor, the 
largest punch bowl in the world, a Castle 
on every corner, while all its Cooks are 
millionaires. 


CASPAR F. GOODRICH 
At Sea, between Honolulu and Guam, 
Washington’s Birthday. 
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Drama 


Andreyev at the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse 


HE Neighborhood Playhouse appears 
to have a quick eye for that rather 
elusive thing—the popular element in the 
literary drama. I could not have ex- 
pected that Andreyev would succeed in 
Manhattan, nor that Americans, whom 
the classics impress so little, would be 
quick to respond to a travesty on the 
classics. But the welcome given to the 
“Beautiful Sabine Women” on Grand 
Street is more than adequate; it is lav- 
ish. The success is not reduced by the 
unusual and seemingly untoward cir- 
cumstance that the parties to the action 
are not persons but groups—husbands, 
wives, captors, who employ persons as 
their spokesmen and delegates. The 
Greek chorus, which was actor as well as 
choir, habituates us to the use of one 
such group, but, except, dimly, in the 
“Suppliants” of A®schylus and Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s “Strife,” I scarcely recall a sec- 
ond instance in which the collision of 
two or more groups has released the 
dramatic impulse of the play. 

The three acts are compressible into 
one; indeed Acts II and III might be 
fairly described as a very slow curtain to 
Act I. The obvious satire turns on the 
willingness of women to be snatched 
from the milksop by the daredevil, and 
their unwillingness to confess this will- 
ingness to the insolent captor. Their 
surrender at the close of Act I is plain, 
and the Sabine husbands, whose reclama- 
tions are particularized in the two en- 
suing acts, are such evident and arrant 
nobodies that their burlesque march to 
Rome is seen from the start to be a 
march towards ignominy. 

The play is called a satire, but satire 
has called farce to its aid, or, to speak 
more precisely, farce has been called in 
to the aid of the playmaker but to the 
injury of the satirist. I have no quarrel 
with farce; I am perfectly amicable even 
to that grade of farce which permits it- 
self allusions to registered letters and to 
encyclopedias in the Rome of the 
eighth century B.c. The jumbling of 
epochs need not be harmful; what 
really harms is the jumbling of purposes. 
The original purpose of this play was 
not farcical, but comic; it meant, on the 
surface, at least, to bring out, through 
comedy, the resistance of the mind of 
woman to that masculine coercion to 
which the frame of woman and also the 
heart of woman acknowledge their docil- 
ity. The two purposes do not combine, 
and the farce halts the comedy. 

It is said that behind the farce and 
comedy lurks political allegory. The 
(Continued on page 442) 
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Romans are Russian reactionaries, the 
Sabines are Constitutional-Democrats, 
and the Sabine women are promises— 
promises the substance and force of 
which the reactionaries, in the first dec- 
ade of this century, snatched away from 
the Constitutional-Democrats. Whether 
Andreyef is voucher for this key I can 
not say; one would like to think that he 
was aware of the shallowness of this 
form of depth, a form that can not even 
claim the characteristic merit of shal- 
lows—transparency. I was glad that the 
joy of the Neighborhood Playhousé audi- 
ence, which was a complete and satisfy- 
ing joy, was undisturbed by problems of 
interpretation. Even in a Roman play 
one hardly cares to take the part of 
haruspex or soothsayer. Moreover, in 
such combinations, the allegory serves as 
sinker to the nonsense much oftener than 
the nonsense acts as float to the allegory. 

The acting was rapid and spirited, and 
the evenness of its quality, which was 
noticeable, did not prevent the observer 
from finding or fancying a slight margin 
of superiority in the female parts. I 
found beauty in Mr. Frank Stout’s 
bright, vivid, and as it were, exclamatory 
setting; but I should have liked it bet- 
ter in “Hernani” or “Siegfried” than in 
the “Beautiful Sabine Women.” Against 
that haunting and romantic background, 
the farcicalities in the play seemed as 
irrelevant as the chicken-bones and egg- 


Shells which the shuddering Ruskin 
found, in the wake of excursionists, on 
the Alpine glaciers. 

The “Glittering Gate,” a one-act piece 
by Lord Dunsany, opened the programme, 
A burglar, on some ledge or scarp of no- 
where, picks the locks of Heaven’s gate 
before our eyes. The boldness of the 
invention is remarkable, and the dis- 
tance that our realistic Anglo-Saxondom 
has traveled in the last twenty-five years 
is measured by the fact that its boldness 
startled nobody. We were all quite ready 
to believe. If we did not quite believe 
in spite of our readiness, I think it was 
because we waited—and waited vainly— 
for Lord Dunsany to set us the example. 
Faith is somehow not his attribute. He 
has a real, though slight, originality; but 
when he throws open the door upon some 
sombre vista of eccentric and enticing 
picturesqueness, he says, “Look in” 
rather than “Come in.” In this play the 
burglar literally opens the gate, but be- 
hind it nothing is to be seen but blue 
space and the clearness of the unap- 
proached stars. The lesson is wise and 
timely. Heaven baffles the aggressions 
of men less by resistance than by re- 
moval; Utopia vindicates its etymology. 
The setting, by Mr. Warren Dahler, 
which was half the play, was a good 
half; and the acting, if it did not satisfy, 
sufficed. 


O. W. FIRKINS 


Problems of Labor and Capital 


III. Compulsory Filing of Collective Bargaining Agreements 


HAT the public is the third party, 
not to be ignored in the warfare be- 
tween unions and employers, becomes 
clearer after each struggle between them. 
Even where the public welfare is only 
remotely concerned both labor and em- 
ployers recognize the advantage of satis- 
fying what is known as “public opinion.” 
Both unions and employers’ associations 
spend fortunes in advertising with the 
hope that the weight of evidence may 
incline it to their side. More than this 
should be done: all collective-bargaining 
agreements, with all their modifications 
and amendments, should be made a mat- 
ter of public record. Such agreements 
should be filed with the governmental 
agency having charge of the mediation 
and arbitration of disputes, such as, for 
example, the Bureau of Mediation and 
Arbitration of the Industrial Commis- 
sion of the State of New York. If the 
agreement is inter-state in scope, then 
the proper depositary is the correspond- 
ing Federal bureau. 
The advantages of such public filing 
are many. In the first place, it will fvr- 
nish a public record of inestimable value 


to attorneys and others who are called 
upon to prepare contracts between one 
or more employers and groups of em- 
ployees. Although the legal profession 
has ready access to many other types of 
contracts, such as leases, deeds, wills, and 
trust agreements, which have been tested 
in the courts for generations, there is 
nowhere in existence a compilation of 
collective-bargaining contracts. In spite 
of the accumulation of information which 
is at the hands of the legal profession 
on other subjects, many contested cases 
arise annually merely because the in- 
tention of the parties has not been clearly 
expressed. It is not surprising that in 
the comparatively new type of contract 
involved in a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment, in itself a difficult instrument to 
draw, disagreement and confusion should 
arise. 

In the second place, the public agencies 
which have been charged with the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes have been 
comparatively ineffective because of the 
fact that they are called into the con- 
flict between the employers and the em- 
ployees after it is already well advanced. 
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Through the public recording of all such 
instruments, the agency charged with 
mediation and arbitration would have a 
calendar of prospective “trouble-dates” 
and could in advance use its machinery 
to reform, modify, or continue the agree- 
ment then in existence. Many collective 
agreements provide for notice of renewal 
or of proposed modifications at dates 
previous to expiration of the contract. A 
Bureau of Mediation could apply this ef- 
fective device on a large scale. 

Finally, many industrial disputes are 
aggravated, if they are not actually 
caused, by a belief on one side or the 
other, or both, that the original agree- 
ment has been modified by oral state- 
ments or correspondence. In practically 
every industrial disturbance, following a 
period of comparative peace under col- 
lective agreements between unions and 
employers, there appears a clear-cut issue 
as to the terms of the existing agree- 
ment. The public recording of all such 
agreements would estop either party 
from claiming that the agreement, as 
recorded, was not the entire contract be- 
tween the parties, since no modifications 
or amendments that had not been filed 
could be regarded as valid. 

This proposal is subject to certain 
queries. If the filing of all such written 
agreements is mandatory, will there not 
be created a desire to avoid reducing to 
writing the terms of the understandings? 
The negative answer to this question lies 
in an examination of our everyday busi- 
ness practices. Transactions on the 
stock exchanges, and the sale or con- 
signment of precious stones, for example, 
are conducted without writings or even 
receipts, and conversely, where the per- 
sonal relations of the parties has not per- 
mitted a development of confidence, 
everything tends to be reduced to writ- 
ing. The advantages resulting from 
clear, unequivocal understandings, and 
the impossibility of operating under an 
oral collective-bargaining agreement con- 
taining provisions as to hours, wages, 
apprentices, holidays, overtime pay, 
rights of discharge, and innumerable 
other provisions relating to conditions of 
employment is not within the realm of 
dispute. 

Again, would each and every collective 
agreement become filable? Should a prof- 
it-sharing plan in a single plant or office 
be made public? The answers to such 
questions can be found in the adoption 
of the following principle: Every agree- 
ment between three or more employees 
and one or more employers, if reduced to 
writing, and if it affects the terms of 
employment, should be filed. There is no 
apparent desire on the part of the em- 
ployers for secrecy in matters of profit- 
sharing schemes. In fact, employers 


seem to be vieing with each other 
to procure publicity in such matters. 
Where then lies the danger? If the plan 


goes so far as to give all employees the 
right to an accounting, or if not that, at 
least discloses the net profits of the em- 
ployer, may it not be presumed that the 
employer who has advanced so far in 
this direction will also find no objection 
to the public recording of agreements? 

On the part of organized labor the pub- 
lic filing of agreements will doubtless 
meet with approval. In addition to the 
specific advantages of such a plan, the 
organized labor movement will be ben- 
efited by the seeming stamp of Govern- 
ment approval which will result from 
such public filing. 

Morris L. ERNST 


Books and the News 


New American Books 

O name, as I have been asked to do, 

ten or a dozen American books of the 
past three or four months, is sure to 
make one keep on the watch for the na- 
tional point of view, to think carefully 
what is really American, and what is imi- 
tative. Sometimes the imitative book rep- 
resents a passing American tendency. 
How many of the novels and essays that 
you read are American, and how many 
of them are English? You may be sur- 
prised if you make a count. Books reach 
across national boundaries—fortunately 

(Continued on page 444) 
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—so much that an investigator of recent 
biographical works in English said that 
the four best biographies of the past year 
or two were an American and an English 
autobiography, the life of an Englishman 
by an American, and the life of an Amer- 
ican by an Englishman. These were: 
Henry Adams’s “Education,” W. H. Hud- 
son’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” Pro- 
fessor Cross’s “History of Henry Field- 
ing,” and Lord Charnwood’s “Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

For the new American books, “The 
Letters of Henry James” (2 vols. Scrib- 
ner, 1920) is named with misgivings, 
and yet not without the feeling that it 
belongs in the list. An American who 
died a British subject, and had the in- 
signia of the Order of Merit brought to 
him on his sick-bed, may seem a strange 
choice. Certainly no American is will- 
ing to give up other Americans, like 
Sargent and Whistler, also exiles, who 
contributed to the art and culture of 
other lands, and of the whole world. 
Henry James’s exasperating obscurity, 
which appears in many of these letters, 
did not keep him from thinking clearly 
enough on the war. And, an arch-stylist, 
he never was deceived by the myth about 
the “exquisite English style” in which 
our diplomatic correspondence with Ger- 
many was conducted, from 1914 to 1918. 

John Spargo’s “The Psychology of Bol- 
shevism” (Harper, 1920) should be 
added. In “The Anthology of Magazine 
Verse for 1919” (Small, 1920), edited by 
W. S. Braithwaite, we have a reflection 
of the current poetry, and in Vachell 
Lindsay’s “The Golden Whales of Cali- 
fornia” (Macmillan, 1920), a single, 
striking volume, strong in its American 
flavor. The crash of its jazz poem about 
Daniel and the lions could never be 
duplicated by anybody born far from the 
sound of negro camp-meetings. Rock- 
well Kent’s pictures for his “Wilderness; 
a Journal of Quiet Adventure in Alaska” 
(Putnam, 1920) are, sometimes, con- 
scious, grandiose, and too near William 
Blake for comfort. Often, however, they 
are excellent; the end-papers best of all. 

To keep up with recent magazine fic- 
tion read “The Best Short Stories of 
1919” (Small), edited by Edward J. 
O’Brien. For essays, “Modes and 
Morals” (Scribner, 1920), by Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould, have the rare quality 
of irony. Mr. Huneker’s “Bedouins” 
(Scribner) belongs in this list, and 
W. E. B. Du Bois’s “Darkwater” (Har- 
court, 1920), for its interpretation of the 
negro. Although not a new book, in the 
customary sense, A. Edward Newton’s 
“The Amenities of Book Collecting” 
(Atlantic Monthly Press), deserves in 
its new edition a second reading. If you 
missed it at first, so much the better for 
your enjoyment now. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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